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pp.  314.  4to..i8s.  boards.  Dublin,  printed:  Elmlly,  Lon« 
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tN  our  Review  for  September  1791,  page  195,  we  gave  an 
*  account  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  this  Academy  for  1708;  we 
now  enter  upon  the  volume  which  pertains  to  the  year  imme« 
diately  fucceeding. 

The  firft  article  in  the  department  of  Science  prefents  us  with 
Experiments  on  the  Alkaline  Subftances  ufed  in  Bleaching,  and 
on  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Linen- Yarn.  By  Richard  Kir- 
wan,' Efq.  F.  R.S.-^The  objeft  of  this  memoir  is  to  inform 
Ac  bleachers  of  linen-cloth  in  Ireland,  of  the  refources  which 
Aeir  own  country  affords,  with  refpeft  to  the  falinc  fubftances 
ufed  in  that  manufadlure,  and  of  which  they  feemed  not  to  be 
fafficiently  apprifed  on  a  late  occadon,  when  there  prevailed  a 
fcarcity  ot  thofe  fubftances,  ufually  imported  from  abroad.  It 
appeared  likewife  to  the  author  that  the  manufadlurers,  however 
Acy  might  excel  in  the  art  of  bleaching,  when  well  provided 
with  the  inftruments  they  employ,  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  general  agency  of  the  inftruments  themfclves,  and  their, 
fefpcftive  powers,  or  even  with  the  moft  advantageous  and 
economical  method  of  employing  them^  He  therefore  endea- 
ours  to  elucidate  thofe  points,  by  an  analyfis  of  fome  of  the 
iffcrent  fubftances  employed  by  bleachers,  and  by  giving  a 
ure  method  of  diftinguilhin^  the  relative  powers  of  every  faline 
bftanee  they  may  ufe ;  delivering  alfo  an  account  of  the  befi: 
ethod  of  obtainirtg  them,  as  well  as  of^ adapting  them  to  the 
irpofe  of  bleaching.  The  experinients  appear  to  hjve  beeii 
onduded  with  accuracy,  and  the  obfervations  deduced  from 
cannot  fail  of  proving  ufeful  to  bleachers. 

The  fecond  article  is  a  Letter  from  the  fame  gentleman  to 
‘Earl  of  Charlcmont,  pointing  out  an  error  whicl;  occ 
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the  Second  Volume  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy.— At  p.  i6r 
it  is  faid,  ‘  In  England  beds  of  coal  of  lefs  than  two  feet  and 
‘  an  half  in  thicknefs  are  judged  not  worth  working:’  but  it 
appears,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mills,  an  eminent  miner  in 
Cbcfliiic,  that  it  is  common  in  England  to  work  much  thinner 
f<;ams,  and  at  conhderable  depths. 

Art.  III.  treats  of  the  Origin  and  Theory  of  the  Gothic 
Arch.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Young,  D.D. — The  author  makes 
many  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  architeflure  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  comparative  ftrength  of  different  arches.  It  is 
his  opinion,  that  an  elliptic  arch,  whofe  tranfverfe  axis  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Gothic 
arch ;  not  only  becaufe  its  ftrength  exceeds  that  of  a  Gothic 
arch  of  equal. fpace  and.  altitude,  when  both  are  in  a  ftateof 
equilibration,  but  becaufe  a  given  altitude  of  building  raifed 
upon  It,  and  terminated  by  a  horizontal  line,  produces  a  lefs 
aberration,  from  a  perfect  balance  of  the  parts.  For  the  fame 
reafons,  a  Gothic  arch,  when  carried  up  to  a  fufEcient  height, 
is  to'be  preferred  to  a  femicircular  arch. 

•  Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  a  Difeafe  which,  until  lately, 
proved  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  Infants  in  the  Lying-in  Hof- 
pital  of  Dublin;  with  Obfervations  on  its  Caufes  and  Preven- 
tion.  By  Jofeph  Clarke,  M.  D. — It  appears,  that  at  the  con-  | 
clufion  of  the  year  1782,  of  feventeen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  j 
fifty  infants  born  alive  in  the  Lying-in  Hofpital  of  Dublin,  two  I 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  bad  died  within  the  firft  | 
fortnight.  The  difeafe  which  carried  off  moft  of  thefe  children  | 
was  general  convulfions,  or  what  the  nurfe-tenders  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of- calling  the  nine-day  fits,  as  conftantly  oc¬ 
curring  within  the^  firft  nine  days  after  birth.  This  convulfivc 
diforder  is  always  attended  with  a  diarrhoea.  From  various  ob¬ 
fervations,  Dr.  Clarke  imputes  it  to  one  or  more  of  the  three 
following  caufes  namely,  an  impure  atmofphere,  negleft  of| 
keeping  the  children  clean  and  dry,  and  irregularity  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  living  of  the  mothers,  particularly  in  the  abufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  An  attention  towards  preventing  this  difeafe  is 
the  more  neceflary,  as  the  cure  of  it  hitherto  has  been  generally 
found  extremely  difficult,  and  fometimes  impolfible. 

Art.  V.  is  a  Deferiptioh  of  a  Steam  Engine.  By 
Cooke,  Efq. — Steam*  is,  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
forcible  of  the  moving  powers  ;  but,  for  anfwering  the  various 
purpofes  of  mechanics,  it  ought  to  produce  a  continuous  and 
rotative  motion,  which  is  more  extehfively  ufeful  than  any 
other,  and  from  which  every  modification  of  motion  can  b^| 
eafily  obtained.  From  the  defeription  of  the  engine  it 
to  be  judicioufly  contrived.  I 
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Arti  VI;  The  Ufe  and  Defcription  of  a  new-invented  In- 
(Irument  for  Navigation,  by  which  every  Cafe  in  plane,  middle 
Latitude,  or  Mercator’s  Sailing,  may  be  performed  without 
Logarithms^  Tables,  or  any  Numerical  Calculations  whatfo- 
cver.  By  John  Cooke,  Efq. — The  objedl  of  this  inftrument  is 
to  facilitate  the  art  of  navigation,  by  refolving  mechanically 
every  problem  necelFary  in  failing*  It  is  compofed  of  a  bafe,  a 
perpendicular,  a  femicircle,  and  an  index  \  which  are  fo  con¬ 
nected  by  Hides  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved  into  every  ne  - 
celTary  pofition. 

^  Art.  Vll.  Obfervations  made  on  the  Difappcarance  and 
Reappearance  of  Saturn’s  Ring  in  the  Year  1789;  with  fome 
Remarks  on  his  diurnal  Rotation.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Usfher, 
D.D. — As  the  year  1789  was  remarkably  unfavourable,  in 
Ireland,  to  aftfonomical  obfervations  in  general,  it  feems  as  if 
thofe  .recited  by  Dr.  Usfher  in  this  memoir,  cannot  be  con- 
lldered  as  of  fufficient  authority  without  future  confirmation. 

Art.  Vlll.  Account  of  two  Parhelia  obferved  February 
25th,  1790.  By  the  fame  Gentleman. — What  appears  moll 
remarkable  in  this  phenomenon  is,  that  in  Dublin  the  corona 
was  manifeftly  prifmatic,  but  in  the  clear  air  of  the  obfervatory 
it  was  a  vivid  white. 

Art.  IX.  An  Ellhy  towards  afcertaining  the  Population  of  Ire¬ 
land.  By  Gervafe  Parker  Bufhe,  Efq. — The  ftate  of  population 
in  Ireland,  like  that  of  Great-Britain,  is  varioully  reprefentcd  by 
different  political  calculators ;  and  the  fubjeft  muft  ever  remain 
conjectural,  as  long  as  there  are  no  certain  data  which  can  lead 
to  an  accurate  determination  of  the  inquiry*  The  principle  on 
which  the  inveftigation  has  been  hitherto  conduced,  is  the 
number  of  houfes.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  hearth- 
money  collectors  in  the  year  1788,  the  num^r  amounted  to 
650,000.  But  this,  we  are  affured,  is  not  a  fair  ftatement ;  and 
that  thirty  thoufand  may  be  fafely  added  to  this  number.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  each  of  the  650,000  houfes  contained  an  equal 
number  of  fouls  with  thofe  of  which  the  population  has  been 
returned,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  muft'  be  computed 
^  above  4,040,000 ;  and,  including  the  thirty  thoufand  addi¬ 
tional  houfes,  at  perhaps  300,000  fouls  more.  We  hope  that 
the  truth  will  be  more  exactly  afeertained  by  the  future  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  Academy. 

Art.  X.  Lettre  de  Monf.  Pouget  a  Monf.  Kirwan,  F.  R.  S. 
les  Condenfatiohs  produits  par  I’Alliage  de  I’Alkool  avec 
A  Letter  from '  M.  Pouget  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  on  the 
Condenfation  produced  by  the  Alixturc  of  Alcohol  with  water. 
rWe  experiments  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  accuracy^ 
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but  they  are  not  upon  a  fcalc  fufficiently  extenfive  to  determine 
the  fpccific  gravities  with  prccifion. 

The  department  of  Polite  Literature  confifts  of  three  articles; 
the  firft  of  which  contains  Thoughts  on  the  Hiftory  of  Alpha¬ 
betic  Writing.  By  Michael  Kearney,  D.  D. — Of  all  the  arts 
devifed  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  that  of  expreffing  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  miiul  by  vifiblc  figns,  is  both  the  moft  impor- 
tant  and  moft  admirable.  Cicero  adduces  the  invention  of 
alphabetic  writing  as  a  proof  of  the  celeftial  .nature  of  the  hu¬ 
man  foul.  Even  Chriftian  writers  have  held  the  divine  infufion 
of  this  art,  though,  concerning  the  time  of  the  communication, 
there  are  different  opinions ;  fome  fupj)ofing  it  made  to  Adam, 
while  others  confider  the  promulgation  of  the  Mofaic  law  as  its 
true  era.  But  neither  of  thefe  opinions  appears  to  have  its 
foundation  in  reality.  According  to  the  moft  reafonable  con¬ 
jectures,  and  the  bell  information,  the  art  mull  have  been  rude 
in  the  beginning,  and  its  advancement  progreflive.  Much  in¬ 
genuity  as  well  as  learning  has  been  difplayed  in  detailing  its 
gradual  improvement ;  but  ftill  there  are  chafms  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  j  and  to  fupply  this  deficiency  is  the  objcCl  of  the  ftiort  me¬ 
moir  now  before  us,  where  the  author  offers  a  few  plaufiblc 
conjectures  on  the  fubjeCl. 

Art.  II.  Brief  StriClures  on  certain  Obfervations  of  Lord 
Monboddo  refpeCling  the  Greek  Tenfes.  By  Arthur  Brown, 
LL.  D. — To  what  precife  relations  of  time  feveral  of  the  Greek 
tenfes  are  appropriated,  is  an  objeCl  of  controverfy  among 
grammarians.  Lord'  Monboddo  endeavours  to  maintain,  that 
the  fecond  future  and  the  fecond  aorift,  mean  nothing  different 
from  the  firft  tenfes  of  the  fame  name,  and  are  only  obfolete 
prefents  and  prcterimperfeCls,  preferved  after  the  verb  was  mo- 
dernifed,  merely  to  vary  and  enrich  the  found  of  the  language. 
The  author  of  the  prefent  memoir  ftrongly  impugns  this  opi¬ 
nion,  which  he  confiders  as  derogatory  to  the  propriety  and  ex- 
preflion  of  the  Greek  tongue.  With  regard  to  feveral  tenfes,  the 
Greek  writers  ceruinly  ufe  them  fo  promifeuoufly,  that  itfeems 
hard  to  lay  to  what  philofophic  time  they  have  not  applied  every 
tenfe  upon  fome  occafion  or  other.  The  advocates  for  each 
opinion  are  therefore  enabled  to  adduce  many  examples  in  fup- 
port  of  their  particular  dodrine ;  but  probability  ftill  favours 
the  idea,  that  thofe  tenfes  were  meant  originally  to  exprefs 
diftind  and  fpecific  times ;  and  the  author  of  the  memoir  appli^ 
himlelf  to  Ihew,  that  they  are  more  frequently  ufed  according 
thofe  original  meanings  than  to  any  other. 

Art.  III.  Evil  Effects  of  Polytheifm  on  the  Morals  of  the 
Heathens.  By  a  young  Gentleman  of  the  UniverfityofDublin**^ 
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The  author  endeavours  to  evince,  that  the  divine  will  being  the 
criterion  of  moral  rectitude  to  man,  his  conceptions  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature,  upon  which  depend  his  conceptions  of  the  divine 
will>  muft  materially  influence  his  moral  conduft. 

The  laft  department  of  the  volume,  namely,  that  of  Anti¬ 
quities,  begins  with  an  Account  of  a  Angular  Cuftom  at  Mete- 
lin,  the  ancient  Lelbos,  with  fome  Conjedures  on  the  Anti¬ 
quity  of  its  Ori  gin*  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont. — His  lordmip  obferves,  that  this  enchanting  ifland,  proud 
of  the  birth  of  Alceus  and  of  Sappho,  ftiil  retains  thofe  charms 
which  gave  rife  and  infpiration  to  their  poetry.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  whofe  rugged  tops  exhibit  a  pleafing  interfperfion  of  rocks 
and  of  pine  groves,  have  their  green  fides,  for  many  miles  along 
the  coaft,  covered  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  trees.  Thoufands 
of  cryftal  fprings,  which  every  where  arife,  and  form  them- 
felvcs  into  unnumbered  rivulets,  joined  to  the  refrefliing  fea- 
breeze,  qualify  the  noon-tide  heat,  and  render  the  climate  de¬ 
lightful. 

The  houfes  in  this  ifland,  we  are  informed,  are  built  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Each  houfe  is  a  fquare  tower,  neatly  built  of 
hewn  ftone,  fo  high  as  to  overtop  the  trees,  and  to  command  a 
view  of  the  fea  and  neighbouring  iflands.  The  lower  ftories  arc 
granaries  and  ftore-houfes,  and  the  habitable  apartments  are  all 
at  the  top,  to  which  the  afeent  is  by  a  ftone  ftaircafe,  built,  for 
the  moft  part,  on  the  outfide,  and  furrounding  the  tower,  fo  that 
from  the  apartments  the  trees  are  overloolid,  and  the  whole 
country  is  exhibited  to  the  view. 

So  much  for  the  general  defeription  of  the  ifland,  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  which  feem  to  have  tranfported  his  lordfliip’s  imagin¬ 
ation  :  we  come  now  to  the  cuftom  he  meant  to  relate,  and 
which  is  indeed  fo  fingular,  that,  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
readers,  we  lhall  extract  the  account  of  it  at  full  length : 

*  Contrary  to  the  ufage  of  all  other  countries,  the  eldeft  daughter 
here  inherits,  and  the  fons,  like  daughters  every  where  elfe,  are  por¬ 
tioned  off  with  fmall  dowers,  or,  which  is  flill  worfe,  turned  out, 
pcnnylefs,  to  feek  their  fortune.  If  a  man  has  two  daughters,  the 
ridefl,  at  her  marriage,  is  entitled  to  all  her  mother’s  pofTeflions, 
which  are  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  family  eftatc,  as  the  mother, 
keeping  up  her  prerogative,  never  parts  with  the  power  over  any 
portion  of  what  (he  has  brought  into  the  family,  until  (he  is  forced 
into  it  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter;  and  the  father  alfo  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  ruin  himfelf  by  adding  whatever  he  may  have  feraped  to¬ 
gether  by  his  induftiy.  The  fecond  daughter  inherits  nothing,  and 
h  condemned  to  perpetual  celibacy.  She  is  ftyled  a  Calogria,  which 
^gnifics  properly  a  religious  woman  or  nun,  and  is  in  effeft  menial 
Servant  to  her  filler,  being  employed  by  her  in  any  office  Ihe  may 
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think  fit  to  impofe,  frequently  ferving  her  as  waiting-maid,  as 
cook,  and  often  in  employments  ilil]  more  degrading.  She  wears  a 
habit  peculiar  to  her  fituation,  which  (he  can  never  change,  a  fort 
of  monadic  drefs,  coarfe,  and  of  dark  brown.  One  advantage,  hovi- 
ever,  (he  enjoys  over  her  fitter,  that  whereas  the  elder,  before  mar- 
riage,  is  never  allowed  to  go  abroad,  or  to  fee  any  man,  her  neared 
relations  only  excepted,  the  Calogria,  except  when  employed  in  do- 
meftic  toil,  is  in  this  refpedt  at  perfect  liberty,  But  when  the  fide 
is  married,  the  fituation  of  the  poor  Calogria  becomes  defperate  in 
deed,  and  is  rendered  ttill  more  humiliating  by  the  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  her  condition  and  that  of  her  happy  mittrefs.  The  married 
fitter  enjoys  every  fort  of  liberty— the  whole  family  fortune  is  her^s, 
and  (he  fpends  it  as  (he  pleafes — her  hulband  is  her  obfequious  fer. 
vant— her  father  and  mother  are  dependent  upon  her — (he  dreffes  in 
the  mott  magnificent  manner,  covered  all  over,  according  to  the  fa- 
&ion  of  the  ifland,  with  pearls  and  with  pieces  of  gold,  which  are 
cominonly  fequins ;  thus  continually  carrying  about  her  the  enviable 
marks  of  afRuence  and  fuperiority,  while  the  wretched  Calogria  fol¬ 
lows  her  as  a  fervant,  arrayed  in  fimple  homefpun  brown,  and  with¬ 
out  the  mott  dittant  hope  of  ever  changing  her  condition,  Such  a 
difparity  may  feem  intolerable;  but  what  will  not  cuttom  reconcile? 
Neither  are  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  yet  at  an  end — The  father 
and  mother,  with  what  little  is  left  them,  contrive  by  their  induftry 
to  accumulate  a  fecond  little  fortune,  and  this,  if  they  (hould  have  a 
third  daughter,  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  her  upon  her  marriage,  and 
the  fourth,  if  there  (hould  be  one,  becomes  her  Calogria ;  and  fo  on 
through  all  the  daughters  alternately.  Whenever  the  daughter  is 
marriageable,  (he  c^n  by  cuttom  compel  the  father  to  procure  her  a 
huiband ;  and  the  mother,  fuch  is  the  power  of  habit,  is  foolilh 
enough  to  join  in  teazing  him  into  an  immediate  compliance,  though 
its  confequences  mutt  be  equally  fatal  and  ruinous  to  both  of  them. 
From  hence  it  happens  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  the 
old  father  and  mother  reduced  to  the  utmoft  indigence,  and  even 
begging  about  the  ttreets,  while  their  unnatural  daughters  are  in 
afRuence ;  .and  we  ourfelves  have  frequently  been  (hewn  the  eldcll 
daughter  parading  it  through  the  town  in  the  greate(i  fplendpur, 
while  her  mother  and  fitter  followed  her  as  fervahts,  and  made  a 
pielancholy  part  of  her  attendant  train,* 

Lord  Charlemont  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
fingular  cullom  in  ancient  writers ;  among  whom  he  cites  Hc- 
rodotus,  Plutarch,  Nicolaus  Damafeenus,  and  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  He  clearly^fcertains  it  to  have  been  praftifed  in  ancient 
Lycia,  and  infers,  from  the  laft-mentioned  hiftorian,  that  it  was 
thence  imported  into  Lefl>os. 

The  fecond  article  of  this  department  contains  Obfervations 
on  the  Deferiptipn  of  the  Theatre  of  Saguntum,  as  given  by 
Emanuel  Marti,  Dean  of  Alicant,  in  a  Letter  addreffed  to 
D.  Antonio  Felix  Zondadario.  By  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Conyngham,— T— This  theatre  is  fiiuated  on  north-eaft 
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declination  of  the  hill  on  which  Hands  the  renowned  citadel  of 
Saguntum.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  entire  of  the  kind  now  ex¬ 
tant,  and  therefore  ufeful  towards  illuftrating  the  form  of  thofe 
ancient  ftruftures. 

The  next  article  is  an  appendix  to  the  preceding  memoir,  by 
the  fame  author.  Mr.  Conyngham  here  gives  a  pl.in  of  the 
Athenian  theatre,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Stewart ;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  general  difpofition  of  the  theatre  of  Saguntum  is 
the  fame;  and  the  former  of  thefefeeming  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  for  the  conftru6lion  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Greek  theatres,  he  confiders  it  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  thofe  travellers  who  fuppofe  this  to  be  the 
theatre  built  by  Herodcs  Atticus,  and  not  the  ancient  theatre  of 
Bacchus. 

Art.  IV.  A  Letter  from  Mr.  William  Beauford,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fhew  that  the  Country  denominated  by  Ptolemy 
and  by  Strabo  is  no  other  than  Hibernia,  or  Ireland.  His 
arguments  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  indigenous  names  of 
places,  between  which  and  thofe  pf  the  ancient  geographer,  he 
points  out  a  fimilarity. 

The  laft  article  in  the  volume  is,  A  Memoir  refpefting  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Church  of  Killofly,  in  the  County  of  Kil¬ 
dare;  with  fome  Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  the  ancient 
Irifli  Churches.  By  the  fame. — This  church  is  a  modern 
building,  but  remarkable  for  a  tower,  which  had  pertained  to 
an  ancient  church  on  the  fame  fpot.  The  tower  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  if  not.  in  the  Britilh  ifles.  It  is 
founded  on  a  fquare  bafe,  nearly  half  of  the  prefent  height,  each 
fide  terminating  in  a  pediment  or  triangle  of  equal  altitude ;  and 
feems  to  have  been  conftruiled^  on  the  model  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
chitefture  which  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the 
dofe  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  Trarifaftions  continue  to  be  illuftrated  with  good  plates, 
and  promife  much  improvement  in  the  feveral  departments  of 
knowledge  which  are  the  particular  objects  of  the  inftitution. 

Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  during  the  Reign  of 
Lewis  XIF.  and  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  By.M. 
•dnquetil^  Reguhar  Canon  of  the.  Congregation  of  France^  i5fc^ 
Tranjlated  from  the  French,  pp.  1009.  8vo.  2  vols,  Ldin«> 
burgh,  printed,  for  Robinfons,  London.  1791* 

AFTER  all  that  has  been  faid  and  written  of  that  great  but 
unequal  character  Lewis  XIV.  one  might  be  led  to  doubt 
ibc  poflibility  of  producing  two  interefting  odavo  volumes  of 
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the  court  anecdotes  of  his  days.  But  when  we  confider  the 
length  of  his  reign,  the  variety  of  circumftances  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  the  entire  change  he  produced  in  the  taftc, 
manners,  and  almoft  in  the  government,  of  France,  we  (hall 
perhaps  be  ready  to  admit  riie  impoflibility  of  ever  exhauft. 
ing  fo  copious  a  fubje£t.  M.  Anquetil  has  adopted  an  inge. 
nious  method  of  making  his  memoirs  as  entertaining  as  poflible. 
Without  attempting  a  regular  hiftory  of  the  court,  or  the  private 
life  of  Lewis,  he  has  contrived  to  conneft  every  anecdote  he 
thought  worth  commemorating,  by  fo  flight  an  introduflion,  as 
to  preferve  a  kind  of  biographical  feries  without  even  dwelling 
on  unimportant  or  uninterefting  events.  Nor  has  he  been 
backward  in  producing  his  authorities.  Every  little  hiftory  has 
the  name  of  its  author,  with  a  reference  even  to  the  page  of  his 
work ;  and  where  different  writers  have  differed  in  their  ac¬ 
counts,  the  moft  probable  is  feleded,  and  the  reft  given  in  as 
few  w'ords  as  polfible. 

But  what  has  moft  of  all  contributed  to  enhance  the  value  of 
this  performance  is,  the  accefs  the  author  was  permitted  to 
many  valuable  libraries,  containing  manuferipts  that  had  never 
before  been  fubjedt  to  the  view  of  any  writer.  Of  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  fources  open  to  all  which  M.  Anquetil  confulted,  a  co¬ 
pious  account  is  prefixed,  with  a  fhort  defeription  of  the  au¬ 
thors  and  their  works.  The  moft  confpicuous,  and  in  fome 
refpefts  the  moft  valuable,  of  all,  is  the  Abridgment  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  a  manufeript**  of  feven  quarto 
volumes,  containing  two  thoufand  two  hundred  pages.  Of 
thefe  though  the  author  has  frequently  availed  himfel^  he  has 
always  done  it  with  diferetion,  and  has  fometimes  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  correft  a  peculiar  afperity  of  expreflion  and  feverity 
of  irony,  the  Duke  was  fond  of  indulging  fomewhat  indiferimi- 
nately.  The  whole  of  this  work  being  too  voluminous  for  our 
author^s  leifure,  and  more  than  was  neceffary  for  him  to  read, 
he  has  contented  himfelf  .with  the  abridgment,  compiled  by  the 
Abbe  de  Voifenon.  The  other  fources  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
fuch  as  were  open  to  all,  but  which  M.  Anquetil  has  perufed 
with  a  diligence  equal  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  fubje^l; 
yet  fuch  is  his  modefty,  that  the  account  of  near  thirty  works, 
the  perufal  of  which  he  enumerates,  is  thus  concluded:  ‘  From 
‘  this  lift  the  reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  been  at  all  pains 

•  to  render  my  work  as  complete  as  poffible :  yet  I  wanted  living 

•  booksy  the  converfation  of  the  court  and  the  capital,  which 

•  afford  an  author  a  fund  of  entertaining  anecdote,  and  beftow 
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was  then  received  by  Madame  de  Villecte,  her  aunt^  who  brought  her 
up  in  the  Calvinift  religion. 

*  Her  mother,  a  good  Catholic,  wifhed,  notwith (landing  her  dif, 
trefs,  to  uke  her  daughter  into  her  own  hands.  This  Madame  de 
Villcttc  refufed,  alledging  that  Madame  d’Aubigne  could  not  poflibly 
fupport  her.  But  to  obviate  the  .objection,  Madame  de  Neuillant, 
another  relation,  in  eafy  circumftances,  obtained  an  order  to  have 
her  delivered  to  her.  Wifliing  to  bring  her  back  to  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  (he  attempted  that  at  firft  by  gentle  and  fair  means ;  but, 
ivhen  tbefe  did  not  fucceed,  had  recouH'e  to  feverity.  Frances  was 
confounded  wdth  the  fervants,  and  degraded  to  the  meane/l  talks 
about  the  family,  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  court-yard.  *  She  went 
every  morning,  with  a  mafle  on  her  face,  to  preferve  her  fine  com¬ 
plexion,  a  ftraw  hat  on  her  head,  a  balket  under  her  arm,  and  a 
fwitch  in  her  hand,  to  watch  the  turkies ;  with  orders  not  to  touch 
her  breaitfail,  which  (he  carried  in  the  balket  under  her  arm,  till  (he 
had  firft  got  by  memory  five  ftanzas  of  facred  poetry.*  Ill  treat¬ 
ment  had  no  elFed  to  make  her  gratify  the  wilhes  of  Madame  de 
Neuillant.  She  therefore  placed  her  among  the  Urfuline  nuns  at 
Niort,  where  Madame  de  Villette  agreed  to  pay  her  board.  But, 
after  her  converfion,  that  lady  withdrew  her  kindnefs,  and  the  young 
{Catholic  then  returned  to  Madame  de  Neuillant. 

*  This  lady  went  occafionally  to  Paris  in  a  fedan  chair,  carried  by 
two  mules,  on  one  of  which  Mademoifelle  d’Aubigne  ufed  to  ride. 
3he  introduced  her  to  the  company  with  which  (he  herfelf  ufed  com¬ 
monly  to  aiTociate,  boafied  in  public  of  her  growing  charms,  and  in 
private  exercifed  over  her  ail  the  tyranny  which  dependents  are  liable 
to  fuffer  from  their  bcnefadlors.  The  young  lady  was  already  charm¬ 
ing,  and  promifed  to  become  completely  beautiful.  Her  figure  and 
her  uoderilanding  were  both  above  her  years.’  She  was  about  thir¬ 
teen.  Madame  de  Neuillant  took  her  to  communicate  for  the  Aril 
time  with  the  Urfuline  nuns  in  St.  James’s-ftreet.  Frances  continued 
with  them,  except  when  (he  went  to  fee  her  mother,  who  fupported 
herfelf  by  her  labour,  and  Madame  de  Neuillant,  who  continued  to 
ihew  her  in  the  world. 

*  She  iotroduced  her  to  the  Abbe  Scarron,  at  whofe  houfe  the  very 
beft  company  ufed  then  to  alTemble.  Mademoifelle  d’Aubigne  was 
at  firft  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  the  Fair  Indian.  The 
wits  of  that  fociety  were  eager  to  form  her  charader.  She  heard 
their  leiTons,  without  fuiFering  them  to  entertain  her  in  any  other 
way,  than  by^cultivating  the  fine  talents  with  which  nature  had  en¬ 
dowed  her.  Her  converfation  when  at  Paris,  and  her  letters  from 
Poitou,  when  (he  attended  Madame  de  Neuillant  to  that  province, 
gained  her  reputation.  Her  mother,  who  had  been  reduced  to  live 
on  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  *,  died,  without  having 
the  fatisfadion  of  leaving  that  income  to  her  children.  The  Ton 
was  placed  as  a  page  with  M.  de  Parabere,  and  the  daughter  conti* 
nued  with  Madame  de  Neuillant,  in  a  fituation  which  her  age,  her 
poverty,  her  gentility,  and  her  beauty,  rendered,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
difficult  and  dangerous; 

♦  lo/.  is,  4</.  ftcrling, 
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I  •  The  Abbe  Scarron  was  no  Granger  to  her  circumflances.  Al- 
I  though  far  from  rich  himfelf,  yet  a  canonry  of  Mans,  and  the  re- 
i  mains  of  his  patrimony,  enabled  him  to  keep  a  good  houfe.  He  is 
I  known  to  have  been  loaded  with  infirmities,  hump-backed,  gouty; 
in  a  word,  one  of  the  moft  awkward  figures  in  nature;  but  he  had 
an  inexhaullible  fund  of  humour.  For  the  firll,  and  perhaps  the 
only  time  in  his  life,  he  thought  and  (poke  ferioufly  to  Mademoifellc 
d*Aubigne  concerning  the  diiagreeable  fituation  in  which  fhe  was  left 
by  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  the  faint  hopes  which  (he  could  have 
from  Madame  de  Neuillant  and  her  other  relations.  He  ended  by 
a&ing  her  cither  to  marry  him>  or  to  accept  of  a  certain  fum,  on  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  nun.  She  preferred  the  marriage,  to  which 
Madame  de  Neuillant  gave  her  confent,  on  condition  of  its  not 
taking  place  for  two  years.  The  young  lady  was  then  fifteen. 
Scarron  prevailed  to  have  the  period  of  expeiftatidn  abridged  one  year, 

I  and  married  her,  at  the  age  of  fixteeh,  in  April  1651. 

‘  In  the  marriage-con traft  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  an  an-r 
nuity  of  four  louis  d’ors,  as  the  whole  fortune  of  his  wife;  adding 
pleafantly,  ‘  two  large  murdering  eyes,  a  moft  elegant  figure,  a 
pair  of  beautiful  bands,  and  a  great  deal  of  wit.*  This  income  waf 
but  ill  calculated*  to  make  up  for  the  lofs  of  the  canonry  of  Mans^ 
the  yearly  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  two  thoufand  livres,  but 
which  Scarron  was  obliged  to  refign  when  he  married.  He  conti-: 
nued  notwithftanding  to  keep  a  good  table,  in  order  to  bring  about 
him  the  company  which  his  infirmities  rendered  neceffary.  His  young 
wife  was  the  ornament  and  the  delight  of  his  parties.  Her  graceful 
manner  of  telling  a  ftory  made  her  hearers  forget  even  their  wants. 
One  of  her  people  whifpered  to  her  one  day,  *  another  llory,  Ma¬ 
dam,  for  the  roaft  is  too  fmall  to-day.’ 

*  Even  the  economy  of  his  wife  was  infufficient  to  make  M.  de 
Scarron's  income  anfwer  his  ftyle  of  living;  his  funds. fell  (hort. 
Applications  were  made  in  his  favour,  which  the  credit  of  his  friends 
rendered  fuccefsful.  Madame  de  Scarron  was  unwilling  to  folicit, 
left  (he  might  be  mortified  with  refufals,  or  expofed  to  the  addrefies 
of  thofe  who  would  grant  her  requeiis  only  becaufe  (he  was  young 
and  beautiful.  She  fcarce  ever  left  her  poor  paralytic^  as  (he  calleq 
bim.  ‘  When  he  was  ill,  (he  was  his  nurfe  and  fervant;  when  bet¬ 
ter,  his  companion ;  and  when  his  health  was  re-efiabli(hed,  his  fe- 
cretary  or  reader.  *  She  learned  from  him  to  write  with  the  higheft 
deganse  and  cafe ;  (he  became  alfo  miftrefs  of  the  Italian,  the 
Spani(h,  and  the  Latin  languages ;  but  continued  as  modefi  in 
converfation,  as  if  (he  had  been  acquainted  with  none  but  her  native 
tongue.’ 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  death  of  Scarron,  with  the 
well-known  difficulties  that  attended  the  widow  in  her  felicita¬ 
tions  for  the  continuance  of  his  penfion.  Thcfe  difficulties  in¬ 
duce  her  to  accept  the  offer  of  accompanying  Mademoifelle  de 
Nemeurs,  who  was  gt>ing  to  be  married  to  the  King  of  Por- 
[lugal.  But  before  flic  bade  adieu  to  her  country,  Ihc  wiflicd  to 
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be  introduced  to  Madame  de  Montcfpan.  The  favourite  of 
LewiSt  In  the  height  ofgrandeur,  did  not  difdain  the  mifcry  of 
her  old  acquaintance.  They  converfed  together  with  much  fa¬ 
miliarity  on  old  topics  that  were  interefting  to  both  ;  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Montefpan  even  (hewed  an  anxiety  to  ai&ft  her 
friend. 

•  Madame  de  Montefpan,  when  (he  faw  Madame  de  Scarron  at 
this  time,  could  not  but  recolledl  her  merit.  She  was  then  looking 
out  for  a  perfon  to  whom  ihe  might  entrud  the  children  ihe  had  by 
the  King,  and  none  appeared  more  proper  for  that  trud  than  this  wi. 
dqvv.  As  her  circumdances  were  fo  narrow,  it  was  expeded  that  ibc 
would  eagerly  catch  at  the  propofal.  But,  either  from  averfion  to  a 
date  of  fubjedion  and  dependence,  or  thinking  that  the  employment 
would  difgrace  her  birth,  ihe  refufed  all  her  friends,  refufed  even  a 
minider  who  was  commiflioned  to  make  the  propofal,  and  required 
that  the  King,  in  perfon,  (hould  communicate  his  will  to  her. 

•  There  have  been  few  other  indances  of  fo  laborious  a  life  as  that 
to  which  ihe  fubjeded  herfelf,  and  which  ihe  began  about  the  year 
1670.  She  was  continually  engaged  in  thet  care  of  thofe  children; 
day  and  night  ihe  watched  anxioudy  over  the  perfons  whom  ihe  em¬ 
ployed  about  them;  their  ilighted  indifpofittons  alarmed  her  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  aiFcded  her  own  health ;  as  if  adually  their  mother,  ihe 
truded  nothing  to  others,  but  what  ihe  could  not  do  herfclf.  The 
King  furprifed  her  one  morning,  fupporting  with  one  hand  the  Duke 
of  Maine,  who  was  in  a  fever,  rocking  Mademoifclle  de  Nantz  in 
her  cradle  with  the  other,  and  holding  the  Count  de  Vexin  afleep  on 
her  knee.  At  this  fight,  Lewis,  who  was  a  very  affedionate  father, 
gave  the  governefs  an  hundred  thoufand  francs*.  Her  penfion  of 
two  thoufand  llvres  had  been  before  raifed  to  two  thoufand  crowns. 
Thus,  fhc  had  a  profped  of  living  one  day  at  liberty,  and  in  eafy 
circumdances,  in  whatever  retreat  ihe  might  choofe  to  retire  to. 

•  While  her  attention  was  fo  entirely.engroffed  by  the  duties  which 
ihe  had  impofed  on  herfelf,  ihe  feldom  faw  her  old  acquaintance,  yet 
did  not  entirely  negled  them ;  and,  however  much  her  mind  might 
be  occupied  by  the  concerns  of  her'  charge,  in  company  ihe  was  al¬ 
ways  as  entertuning,  and  as  attentive  to  her  friends,  as  if  that  had 
been  her  only  taik.  ^  We  dipped  lad  night  with  Madame  Scarron,’ 
writes  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  her  daughter.  •  We  found  it  very 
pleafant  to  conduct  her,  about  midnight,  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  very  near  Vaugirard,  in  the  country,  into 
a  fine  large  houfe,  fituated  by  itfelf.  She  has  large  gardens,  and 
fpacious  and  elegant  apartments.  She  has  a  carriage,  horfes,  and 
fervants.  She  dreifes  richly,  but  modedly,  jud  as  becomes  a  woman 
who  paiTes  her  life  with  people  of  quality.  She  is  amiable,  beautiful, 
good,  and  unafFe^ed.  Her  converfation  is  very  agreeable.* 

‘  About  the  year  1674,  when  near  forty  years  of  age,  ihe  was  in¬ 
vited  from  her  retirement  to  court,  to  live  with  Madame  de 
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Montcfpan,  who  now  wiftied  to  have  her  children  under  her  own  ey6. 
Madame  Scarron’s  fituation  at  court  was  at  firft  a  very  ambiguous 
one.  Having  pafled  at  Paris  as  the  mother  of  the  children  whom  (he 
brought  up  in  fo  myfterious  a  manner,  (he  was  regarded  at  Ver- 
faillcs  as  the  complaifant  friend  of  Madame  de  Montefpan,  the  intc- 
refted  confidant  of  her  intimacy  with  the  King.  But  the  world  knew 
not  what  palTcd  privately  between  thofe  ladies ;  they  knew  not  that 
the  one,  under  the  prelTure  of  remorfe,  went  every  evening  to  ex- 
prefi  to  the  other  her  penitence  and  her  fears ;  and  the  governefs, 
with  the  dignity  natural  to  virtue,  made  remonllrances  to  the  miftrefs 
that  overwhelmed  her  with  confufion,  efpecially  when  too  evident 
proofs  of  her  irregularities  appeared ;  (he  then  implored,  if  the  ex- 
preffion  may  be  ufed,  the  compaflion  of  her  whom  (he  feared.  At 
the  birth  of  another  child,  (he  wrote  one  day  to  her  friend :  *  Come 
to  fee  me ;  but  don’t  (lare  with  thofe  large  black  eyes  which  fright 
me.*  The  King  did  not  at  firft  like  her.  Whether  it  were  that  her 
remonftrances  to  the  objeft  of  his  paflion  proved  trouble(bme  to  him, 
or  that  certain  marks  of  difapprobation  might  fometimes  efcape  from 
her  to  difoblige  him,  or  that  he  was  naturally  difpofed  to  regard  aa 
nneommon  (hare  of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a  woman,  with 
a  fufpicious  eye ;  he  looked  upon  the  widow  Scarron  as  a  prude,  and 
would  have  been  well  pleafed  that  Madame  de  Monte(}>an  had  dif- 
mKTed  her;  yet  the  King  became  in fenlibly  accuftomed  to  her,  till 
he  at  laft  heard  her  remonftrances  with  the  fame  patience  as  his 
miftrefs.’ 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  III.  Tl^e  Mifcellaneous  JVorks  ^  A.  McDonald \  including 
the  Tragedy  of  Vimonda^  and  thofe  rroduSfions  which  have  ap^ 
peared  under  the  Signature  of  Matthew  BrambUj  Efq.  with 
various  other  Compofttions  by  the  fame  Author,  pp.  440.  8vo, 
6s.  6d.  boards.  Murray.  London j  1791.  - 

HO  UGH  we  have  fo  long  delayed  to  notice  the  works  of 
^  this  author,  our  filence  has  not  proceeded  from  an  infen- 
fibility  of  their  merits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  fo  far 
confided  in  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  the  public,  as  to  fuppofe 
that  they  would  make  their  way  without  any  recommendation 
of  criticifm,  and  furnifh  fcope  for  obfervation  when  we  had 
difpatched  the  temporary  efFufions  which  every  day  fupplies. 

Mr.  McDonald,  the  author  of  this  very  humorous,  pathetic, 
and  interefting  mifcellany,  was  a  writer  of  great  abilities.  His 

I  mind  was  eminently  endowed  by  nature,  and  he  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  extenfive  literature,  and  polilhed  tafte.  His  fancy  was 
rich,  luxuriant,  and  capacious.  If  he  had  been  as  much  the 
I  favourite  of  fortune  as  he  was  of  nature,  and  had  confequently 
able  to  diredl  his  powers  to  any  fubjeft  to  which  his 
genius  might  chiefly  incline,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the 

poetical 
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poetical  tribe  in  this  country  would  have  raifed  their  name  to  a 
more  honourable  height  of  diftinftion.  Unhappily  h6  was 
placed  in  circumftances  which  obliged  him  to'  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  pafling  day ;  and  with  the  obvious  pofleflion 
of  great  talents,  he  had  alfo  the  carelefs  imprudence  that  too  fre¬ 
quently  accompanies  them. 

The  works  before  us  confift  of  Odes  to  Actors,  Moni¬ 
tory  Madrigals  to  Musical  Amateurs,  a  few  Proba- 
TIONARY  Odes  for  the  laureatfhip,  which  was  vacant  at  the 
time  thefe  odes  were  written,  feveral  mifcellaneous  pieces,  a 
comedy,  an  opera,  and  two  tragedies,  the  latter  of  which  is  ( 
ViMONDA,  a  work  that  received  the  (anftion  of  public  ap-  |j 
probation  on  the  ftage.  In  this  mifcellaneous  heap  of  poetic  ■ 
materials,  the  author  difplays  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fubjecls  he  ^ 
has  touched  upon,  great  force  and  variety  of  imagery,  a  vein  of  | 
original  humour,  and  ftrong  powers  of  expreffion.  | 

The  Odes  to  A6lors  are  written  in  a  ftyle  that  much  refem- 
bles  the  eafy  fpirit  and  biting  farcafm  of  Peter  Pindar  ;  but 
the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  that  though  there  is  a  gene-  ^ 
ral  likenefs,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  ftudied  copy.  Matthew  i 
Bramble  is  an  original,  and  an  original  of  very  confiderable  i 
merit;  and  if  Peter  Pindar  had  never  exifted,  it  is  highly  pro-  ^ 
bable  that  the  fancy  of  Mr.  McDonald  would  have  taken  the  di-  | 
reftion  vifible  in  thefe  works.  r 

The  following  ode  we  fele£l  entire,  as  a  happy  fpecimen  of 
the  manner  of  the  author,  which  exhibits  at  once  cafe,  fpirit, 
and  humour,  with  fome  ftrokes  of  poetical  enthufiafm  that  dis¬ 
play  ardent  feelings,  and  an  imagination  peculiarly  rich  and 
animated.  The  two  ftanzas  which  precede  the  laft  are  uncom¬ 
monly  excellent  in  beautiful  defeription : 

•ODE  X. 

♦  Matthew  an/untb  tbi  great  poet  Mr*  Pope — AcknovoUdgeth  a  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  for  Mufic^  but  complainetb  of  the  dearth  of  that  dainty 
—Falieth  upon  Mrs*  fiillington,  and getteth  into  an  eefafy. 

•  THAT  little  hunchback,  Alexander  Pope, 

To  give  his  carping,  cauilic  humour  fcope, 

AiFedted  Handel’s  airs  divine  to  flight: 

He  lied — the  tuneful,  tho*  malicious,  elf. 

Mod  furely  had  fome  •  mufic  in  himfelf,’ 

Nor  was  bis  *  fpirit  dark  and  dull  as  night.* 

Never  was  poet  dead  to  muiic’s  charms ; 

At  concerts  oft  I  get  in  fuch  a  pickle, 

1  think  myfelf  among  the  fainted  fwarms 

That  in  the  vales  of  heav’n  their  timbrels  tickle. 

An  old  Cremona,  and  an  older  coat. 

Are  the  bell  things  of  worldly  wealth  Pve  got. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  tho*  I  own  myfelf  thus  mufle-mad. 

Some  matters  mufical  I  think  too  bad ; 

Such  as  the  price — the  curfed  price  we  pay 
For  all  things  in  the  quavering,  fiddling  way. 

My  miftrefs.  Poetry,  delightful  maid. 

In  courts  neglefted,  feeks  the  rural  (hade : 

Her  favours,  how  contemptible  their  rate  is ! 

Poor  wench  !  (he  frequently  beftovvs  them  gratis  \ 
While  Music  lays  a  tax  upon  the  town, 

And  fcarce  will  grant  a  ki(s  for  half-a-crown« 

Thofe  things  are  meafur’d  by  unrighteous  meafurc 
GiardinI,  dry  and  faplefs  as  a  cinder. 

Ne’er  to  the  heart  of.  feeling  gave  fuch  pleafure 
As  playful  and  pathetic  Peter  Pindar. 

Yet  rich,  behold  the  fufty  fiddler  fwell ! 

Heav’n  grant  thee,  Peter,  to  come  oiF as  well! 

So,  in  the  theatre,  I  needs  muft  fay« 

The  bu(kin  and  the  fock  have  not  fair  play; 

But  y’eld  ignobly  to  the  pipe  and  firing. 

To  Mrs.  Billington  applaufe  moft  due  is; 

But  to  affirm  that  (he  furpa/Tes  Lewis, 

Were  to  affirm  a  mighty  fooli(h  thing. 

Now,  fince  by  accident  I’ve  (tumbled  on  thee. 
Sweet  fyren  Billington,  thy  faults  1*11  tell— 

Fear  not — I  will  not  cut  thee  up  and  bone  thee— 
No,  Heav’n  forefend !  I  love  thy  pipe  too  well 

TTie  greateft  fault  in  thee  I  can  difeern. 

Is,  that  thou  rat’ft  thy  wond’rous  talents  wrong; 
Why  elfe  thy  love,  thy  rage,  1  fain  would  learn. 
For  that  child’s  whirligig.  Bravura  fong? 

In  fuch,  with  all  thine  efforts, Tet  me  tell  thee, 
Cramer,  upon  his  fiddle,  will  excel  thee. 

But  in  thy  meaning  airs  what  charms  abound ! 

I  often  fwear  it  is  no  mortal  found 

That  chains  me  faft  thy  captive  by  the  ears. 
Some  talk  of  cherubim  and  feraphim ; 

Others,  of  that  Pythagorean  whim 

Which  made  a  hurdy-gurdy  of  the  fpheres  t 
For  me,  all  fimiles  I  fcout  and  fcorn. 

Too  poor,  too  inexpreffive,  to  be  borne. 

When  at  thy  magic  melody  I  melt, 

I  feel  a  namelefs  charm,  like  what  I  felt 
'  While  a  young  poet — juft  beginning  trade, 

I  fought  my  budget  with. good  wares  to  cram> 
And,  keener  ev’n  than  Edwin  eyes  a  dram, 

Ey’d  Nature  in  her  lovelieft  garb  array’d. 
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High  rocks  I’ve  climb’d  to  hail  the  rifing  fun  ; 

in  woods  enjoy’d  NoOn’s  deep  aethereai  blue  ; 

And  when  the  glorious  orb  his  courfe  had  run 
Down  to  the  weft,  where  feen’ry  ever  new 
Floats  on,  from  hillocks  green  I’ve  bent  my  view. 

Fine  (hapes  to  find  in  the  cloud-fpangled  air ; 

My  fcarch  romantic  ftill  I  would  renew. 

When  Cynthia  mounted  her  nocturnal  chair. 

And  all  the  eyes  of  heav’n  (hone  out  with  fparkling  glare* 

In  zephyrs  whifp’ring,  too,  where  wild  brooks  lave 
Sedges  and  willows,  much  I  took  delight ; 

But  neither  Titan  rifing  from  the  wave. 

Nor  the  full  fplendour  of  his  zenith  bright. 

Nor  all  the  ftreaming  clouds  of  various  light 
That  round  his  evening  car  in  myriads  throng. 

Nor  Zephyr’s  whilper,  nor  the  feenes  of  night. 

E’er  to  my  heart  emotions  fent  fo  ftrong. 

As,  Billington,  thy  voice,  warbling  pathetic  fong. 

Take,  then,  the  found  advice  of  Matthew  Bramble, 

On  that  blind  afs  Bravura  ceafe  to  amble ; 

His  wrigglirig  foon  will  wear  thee  out  I  ween ; 

Let  foft  Cantabile  be  thy  Pegafus, 

So  far  more  (halt  thou  charm,  tho’  lefs  amaze  us. 

And  long  unrivalfd  reign  our  vocal  Queen.’ 

The  fragment  entitled  Velina  is  a  poem  of  great  beauty, 
and  pofleiTes  thofe  touches  of  the  true  pathetic  which  ftrongly 
intcreft  the  affedtlons.  The  fame  may  be  (aid  of  Minvela, 
another  fragment  imitated  from  the  Gaelick.  Among  the  Mo¬ 
nitory  Madrigals,  there  are  two  which  are  highly  entertaining 
and  whimfical ;  we  mean  thofe  which  recount  the  life  of  a 
certain  well-known  mufical  commiilioner  and  his  lady. 

The  dramatic  works  contain  fterling  merit)  and,  in  the  pre- 
fent  lamentable  ftate  of  this  fpecies  of  writing,  we  are  furprifed 
that  the  managers  of  our  theatres  (hould  not  have  turned  their 
attention  to  them,  as,  with  little  alteration,  we  have  no’ doubt 
that  they  would  become  very,  popular,  as’  they  are  the  effufions 
of  an  intelligent,  humorous^  and  original  fancy,  and  not  thofe 
copies  of  copies  which  are  fo  hackneyed  on  the  ftage  that  the  | 
mind  now  anticipates  every  event,  and,  inftead  of  real  portraits  I 
of  cxifting  manners,  is  difgufted  with  the  crude  diftortions  ot  | 
caricature.  I 

Upon  the  whole,  the  works  of  Matthew  Bramble  arc  | 
very  acceptable  to  us  in  their  prefent  fliape,  and  may  be  pro-  | 
perly  ranked  with  fome  of  the  faireft  progeny  of  the  Britifo  | 
mufe.  I 

Art.  I 
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Art.  IV.  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders  in  the  fever al  States 
of  Europe^  refulting  from  the  NeceJJity  and  Propriety  of  a  general 
Revolution  in  the  Principle  of  Government.  Part  /.  pp.  156. 
8vo.  3s.  Johnfon.  London,  1792. 
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Art. 


T  has  been  obferved  of  Mr.  Paine,  that  the  boldnefs  of  his 
opinions,  fubverfive  as  they  are  of  all  the  forms  on  which 
modern  politenefs  and  etiquette  are  founded,  have  produced  a 
coarfenefs  of  language  correfpondent  to  the  fentiment  it  con¬ 
veys.  Without  catering  into  a  difeuffion  of  the  fubjedi,  we 
Ih^l  only  remark,  that  the  work  now  before  us  is  a  proof  that 
fuch  confequences  are  not  neceffary.  Mr.  Barlow,  the  avowed 
author,  pofleffes  a  ftyle  which  many  will  think  too  quaint  and 
ftudied  for  philofophical  difquifitions.  This  is,  however,  amply 
compenfated  by  the  knowledge  he  difplays  of  every  part  of  his 
fubjedl,  and  the  brevity  with  which  he  exprefles  himfelf..  The 
manner  in  which  he  arranges  his  work  is  as  follows :  An  in¬ 
quiry  what  efFedl  a  revolution  like  that  in  France  will  produce, 
in  the  different  Hates  of  Europe,  in  regard  to 

I.  The  feudal  fyftem. 

II.  I'he  church. 

III.  The  military. 

IV.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

V.  Revenue  and  expenditure. 

VI.  Means  of  fubfiftence.  .  ' 

VII.  Literature,  fciences,  and  arts. 

Vill.  War  and  peace.  * 

Only  four  of  thefe  divifions  are  completed  in  the  pfeleht  work, 
the  remainder  are  to  make  the  contents  of  a  future  pampWet, 
which  is  promifed  foon  to  be  publiflied.  * 

The  account  of  the  feudal  fyftem  is  traced,  or  rather  glanced 
at,  with  almoft  poetical  elegance,  yet  in  a  manner  that  has  its 
[advantages.  The  reader  is  forced  into  reflections  as  he  pro- 
iCecds  with  his  author,  who  diredls  him,  without  his  perceiving 
it,  to  form  inferences  he  fancies  his  own.  Having  thus  pre- 
[Fred  him  for  his  conclufions,  he  proceeds : 

%  ^ 

*  The  original  object  of  this  inflitution  was  undoubtedly,  what  it 
^asalledged  to  be,  the  prefervation  of  turbulent  focieties,  in  which 
are  held  together  but  by  feeble  tics;  and  it  elFcfted  its  purpofe 
f&y  uniting  the  perfonal  intereft  of  the  head  of  each  family  with  the 
T>etual  fafety  of  the  flate.  Thus  far  the  purpofe  was.  laudable, 
nd  the  means  extremely  well  calculated  for  the  end.  But  it  was  the 
vrtunc  of  this  fyftem  to  attach  iifelf  to  thofe  paflions  of  human  nature 
^^ch  vary  not  with  the  change  of  circumltances.  While  national 
Rnc.jibv.  ToL.xix.  MAY  1792.  ^  molivcs 
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motives  ceafed  b'y  degrees  to  requite  its  continuance,  family  motitpi 
forbade  to  lay  It  afidc.  The  fame  progreflive  improveraents  in  fo- 
cicty,  which  rendcreil  military  tenures  and  military  titles  firft  unne- 
celfary,  and  then  injurious  to  the  general  intcreft,  at  the  fame  time 
iharpened  the  avarice;  and  piqued  the  honour  of  thofe  who  poffelTed 
them,  to  preferve  the  cxcluftve  privikgcs  which  rendered  them  tiru« 
ciiiUngui(hcd.  And  thefc  privileges,  UiUted  with  the  operations  of 
the  church,  have  founded  and  fupported  the  defpotifms  of  Europe  in 
all  their  divifions,  combinations,  and  refinements. 

*  Feudal  rights  arc  cither  territorial  or  perfonaL  I  fhall  divide 
them  into  thefc  two  claffes,  for  the  fake  of  bellowing  a  few  obfer* 
rations  upon  each* 

•  The  pernicioas  effeds  of  the  fyftem  on  territotial  tenures  arc  In- 

conceivably  various  and  in  a  legal  view,  it  has  led  to  thole 

intricacies  and  vexations,  which  wc  find  attached  to  every  circuir.- 
llancc  of  real  property,  which  have  perplexed  the  fcience  of  civil 
jurifpriidence,  whicli  have  perpetuated  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
relative  to  the  adminiilr^tion  of  julHce,  rendered  necefl'ary  the  inter, 
veniion  of  lawyers,  and  multiplied  the  means  of  oppreflion.  But,  in 
a  political  vi^w,  its  confcquenccs  are  Uill  more  fcripus,  and  demand;: 
particular  confideranon. 

^  The  firft  quality  of  the  feudal  tenure  is  to  confine  the  dcfccndiLlc 
property  to  the  e/de,i  male  ijfut.  To  fay  that  this  is  contrary  to  natur?, 
is  but  a  feeble  exprelhon.  So  abomlwiible  is  its  operation,  that  it  has 
fcduced  and  perverted  nature  ;  her  voic«  is  llifted,  intereft  itfclf  is 
laid  afleep,  and  nothing  but  the  eloquence  of  an  incomprehenriblc 
pride  is  heard  on  the  (xcafion.  You  will  hear  f<4ther  and  mother, 
younger  brothers  and  fillers,  rejoice  in  this  provifion  of  the  law;  th: 
former  corifigning  their  daughters  to  the  gloomy  prifoh  of  a  convent, 
and  their  younger  fons  to  the  church  oq  the  army,  to  enfure  their  ce- 
Hhacy  ;  that  no  remnant  of  the  family  may  remain  but  the  heir  of 
the  cllate  entire ;  the  lattfr  congratulating  each  other,  that  the  eldir 
bfother  will  uranfmit  unimpaired  the  title  and  the  property,  while  the/ 
them^ives  arc  content  to  perifh  in  the  obfeurity  of  their  feveral  deili- 
nations.  It  is  probable  that,  in  another  age,  a  tale  of  this  kind  will 
Scarcely  gain  credit,  and  that  tl>e  tear  of  lenfrbility  may  be  fpared  by 
a  difbcJicfof  the  fafl.  It  is,  however,  no’  creaiuit  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  it  happened  every  day  in  France  previous  to  rlic  revolution;  I 
have  feen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  it  with  my  own  ears ;  it  h 

now  to  be  ieen  atid  heard  in  molt  other  catholic  countries.’ 

%  •  • 

The  author  proceeds  to  (hew  that  the  kka  of  fome  being 
born  to  govern,  and  others  to  be  governed,  is  a  fufficient 
argument  in  favour  of  a  government  in  which  men  bora 
with  great  natural  ehdowmems  may  be  brought  into  fituatior.i 
they  could  never  fill  by  tl^e  common  laws  of  primogeniture. 
That  in  order  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature  in  diis  relpeitf 
wc  muft  deftroy  all  exclufive  privileges,  and  leave  the  road  ti> 
preferment  open  to  all  wlvo  have  talents,  induifry,  and  integrity 
to  defer ve  ic%  That  an  hereditary  peerage,  a  privileged.  dais  ot 
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titl^ens^  and  chartered  towns,  are  of  all  other  means  the  moft 
fubverfive  of  that  pre-eminence  which  is  due  to  fuperior  parts. 
The  conclufion  of  this  divifion  is  too  pointed  to  be  omitted: 

«  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  claims,  whether  perfonal  or  territo¬ 
rial,  that  arc  confined  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  families  ;•  but  there  is  on^ 
genuine  feudal  claim,  which  *  fpreads  undivided’  to  all  the  children, 
runs  in  alf  collateral  direftions,  and  extends  to  every  drop  of  noble 
blood,  wherever  found,  however  mixt  or  adulterated — it  is  the  claim 
oUillineJu  In  general  it  is  fuppcfed  that  all  indigent  noble  children 
arc  to  be  provided  for  by  the  government.  But,  alas !  the  fwarm  is 
too  great  to  be  eafily  hived.  T  hough  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
church,  with  all  their  pofTible  multiplication  of  places,  are  occupied 
only  by  them,  yet,  as  celibacy  deprives  them  not  of  the  means  of 
propagation,  the  number  continues  fo  confiderable,  that  many  re<* 
main  out  of  employment  and  delHtute  of  the  means  of  fupport. 

*  in  contemplating  the  peculiar  deftiny  of  this  defcription  of  men, 
At  cannot  but  feel  a  mixture  of  emotions,  in  which  compafiion  gets 
the  better  of  contempt.  In  addVtion  to  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
other  clafies  of  fodety,  their  noble  birth  has  entailed  upon  them  a 
jhagular  curfe;  it  has  interdicted  them  every  kind  of  bufinefs  or  occu* 
ipatioin,  even  for  procuring  the  necelTaries  of  life.  Other  men  may 
be  found  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  juft  .inheritance  by  the 
barbarous  laws  of  defcent,  who  may  have  been  negledled  in  youth, 
and  not  educated  to  bufinefs,  or  who,  by  averfion  to  induftry,  are 
rtndered  incapable  of  any  ufeful  employment;  but  none  but  the 
cf^pring  of  a  noble  family  can  experience  the  fuperadded  fatality  of 
being  told,  that  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  or  his  foot  into  a 
^Oiiiiting-houfe,  would  difgrace  an  illuftrious  line  of  anceftors,  and 

I  or  a  tree  of  genealogy,  which  takes  its  root  in  a  groom  of  fomd 
imtc  robber,  who  perhaps  was  an  archer  of  Charlemagne. 

Every  capital  in  Europe,  if  you  except  London,  throngs  with 
miferable  clafs  of  noblefte,  who  are  really  and  literally  tormented 
^ecn  their  pride  and  their  poverty.  Indeed,  fuch  is  the  pre- 
:rous  tyranny  of  cuftom,  that  thoie  who  are  rich,  and  take  the 
in  fociety,  have  the  cruelty  to  imke  idle  fiefs  a  criterion  of  nohlejfe. 
roof  of  inoccupation  is  a  ticket  of  admlflion  into  their  houfes,  and 
ndifpenfihle  badge  of  welcome  to  their  parties. 

But  in  France  their  hands  are  at  laft  untied  ;  the  charm  is  broken, 
the  feudal  fyftem,  with  all  its  infamous  idolatries,  has  fallen  to 
ground.  Honour  is  refiored  to  the  heart  of  roan,  inftead  of  be- 
fufpended  from  his  button-bole ;  and  ufeful  induftry  gives  a  title 
dpe£t.  The  men  that  were  formerly  dukes  and  marquifles  are 
exalted  to  farmers,  manufadiurers,  and  merchants ;  the  rifing^ 
nation,  among  all  clafTes  of  people,  are  forming  their  maxims  on 
^  elHmate  of  things ;  and  Society  is  extradiing  the  poUbned  dag<« 
which  conqueft  had  planted  in  her  vitals.’  ^ 

cvere  as  Mr.  Barlow  may  appear  on  the  feudal  fyftem,  tire 
»ch  feems  to  fare  ftill  worfe  with  him.  To  convince  our 
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readers  of  ihis^  we  need  only  dircft  their  attention  to  a  note,  in 
which  we  are  cautioned  not  to  fuppofe  that,  while  he  fpealcs  of 
the  churchy  he  makes  any  reference  to  reltgiotiy  between  which 
and  the  former  he  conceives  there  is  not  the  leaft  connexion. 
That  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  church  indefiniteiyy  he  means  the 
government  of  a  ftate  alTuming  the  name  of  God  to  govern  by 
divine  authority  j  or,  in  other  words,  darkening  the  conjehmi  If 
men  in  order  to  opprefs  them*  As  on  fubjedls  that  greatly  divide 
the  minds  of  the  public,  it  is  neither  our  wifti,  nor  prooablyin 
our  power,  to  make  converts  on  either  fide,  we  fhall  content 
ourfclves  with  a  fliort  extraft  from  this  part  of  the  work,  with¬ 
out  even  offering  an  opinion  on  it : 

*  In  this  manner,  [a  belief  in  the  fupcrnatoral  powers  of  the  prieil] 
every  nation  of  antiquity  received  the  poifon  in  its  infancy,  and  waj 
rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  a  vigorous  manhood,  of  fpeakirg  a 
national  will,  cr  of  ailing  with  that  dignity  and  generofity,  which 
arc  natural  to  man  in  focicty.  The  moment  that  Romulus  confultcd 
the  oracles  for  the  building  of  his  city,  that  moment  he  interdiclcd 
its  future  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  among  themfelvcs,  as  well 
as  all  ideas  of  juftice  towards  their  neighbours.  iVlen  never  ad  their 
own  opinions,  in  co.npany  with  thofe  who  can  give  them  thcopi* 
nions  of  gods  ;  and  as  long  as  governors  have  an  ellabliihed  medeef 
confiilting  the  aufpices,  ^tliere  is  no  neceffity  to  efiablifli  any  mode  of 
confiilting  the  people.  Nihil  fuhlice  fine  aufpiciis  nec  domi  n:c  mi'itia 
’gerebatur^  was  the  Roman  Magna  Cbarta ;  and  it  flood  in  place  of 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  There  is  fomeihing  extremely 
inipofing  in  a  maxim  of  this  kind.  Nothing  is  more  pious,  peaceful, 

•  and  moderate  in  appearance ;  and  nothing  more  favage  and  abomin¬ 
able  in  its  operation.  But  it  is  a  genuine  church  maxim^  and,  as  fuch, 
deferves  a  further  confideration. 

*  One  obvious  tendency  of  this  maxim  is,  like  the  feudal  rights,  to 
inculcate  radical  ideas  of  inequalities  among  men  ;  and  it  does  this  in 
a  much  greater  degree.  The  feudal  dillance  between  man  and  irrin 
imperceptible  and  definite;  but  the  moment  you  give  one  member il 
fociety  a  familiar  intercourfe  with  God,  you  launch  him  into  the  rc< 
gion  of  infinities  and  invifibilities ;  you  unfit  him  and  his  brethri' 
to  live  together  on  any  terms  but  thofe  of  llupid  reverence  and  ofir 

^'folent  abufe. 

*  Another  tendency  is  to  make  men  cruel  and  favage  in  a  pretcr 
natural  degree.  When  a  perfon  believes  that  he  is  doing  the  imin: 
diate  work  of  God,  he  diveils  himfelf  of  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

an  ambitious  general,  who  wifhes  to  extirpate  or  to  plunder  a 
bouring  nation,  has  only  to  order  the  priell  to  do  his  duty  and  fet 
people  at  work. by  an. oracle  ;  they  then  know  no  other  bounds  to  trt 
frenzy  than  the  will  of  their  leader,  pronounced  by  the  priell ;  w  -* 
voice  to  them  i^  the  voice  of  Go  1.  Jn  this  cafe,  the  leaft  attention’ 
mercy  ’ or  juftice  would  be  abhorred  as  a  difobedience  to  the  di  i 
command.  This  circumflance  alone  is  iuificient  to  account 
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t\^'0-thirds  of  the  cruelty  of  all  wars— perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  for  • 
their  exiilence — and  has  given  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  nations  are 
cruel  in  proportion  as  they  are  rehgious.  But  the  ohfervation  ought  • 
to  lland  thus,  Thai  nations^  are  cruel  in  prepart  ion  as  they  are  guided  by 
friejls ;  •  than  which  there  is  no  axiom  more  undeniably  without 
excepiicMi. 

Another  tendency  of  governing  men  by  oracles  is,  to  make  them  • 
fiAious  and  turbulent  in  the  ufe  of  liberty,  when  they  feel  them- . 
fclvcs  in  pofTeffion  of  it.  In  all  ancient  democracies,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  enjoyed  no  liberty  at  all ;  and  thofe  who  ’were  called 
freemen,  exercifed  it  only  by  ftarts,  for  the  purpofe  of  revenging  in¬ 
juries— not  in  a  regular  conllituted  mode  of  preventing  them ;  the 
body  politic  ufed  liberty  as  a  medicine,  and  not  as  daily  bread. 
Hcacc  it  has  happened,  that  the  hillory  of  ancient  democracies  and- 
of  modern  infurredions  are  quoted  upon  us,  to  the  infult  of  common 
fenfe,  to  prove  that  a  whole  people  is  not  capable  of  governing  it- 
felf,  "I  he  whole  of  the  reafoning  on  this  fubjed,  from  the  profound 
dlfquifitions.of  Ariftotle  down  to  the  puny  whinings  of  Dr.  Tatham  %• 
«re  founded  on  a  dired  inverfion  of  hiftorical  fad.  It  is  the  v;ant  of* 
liberty,  and  not  the  erjoyment  of  it,  which  has  occailoned  all  the 
fadions  in  fociety  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  do  fo  to  the* 
end;  it  is  becaufe  the  people  arc  not  habitually  free  from  civil  and 
ccclefiaftical  tyrants,  that  they  are  difpofed  to  exercife  tyranny  them- 
feives.  Habitual  freedom  produces  efFeds  diredly  the  reverfe  in 
every  particular.  For  a  proof  of  this,  look  into  America ;  or,  if 
that  be  too  much  trouble,  look  into  human  nature  with  the  eyes  of 
common-fenfe.’ 

The  military  fyftem  is  next  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  artU 
Ecial  arrangement  by. which  the  prefent  order  of  things  is  pre^ 
fcrved  in  Europe.  Mr.- Barlow  confiders  it  as  more  connected 
with  the  church  than  even  with  nobility;  and  it  is  certain  that 
what  has  been  erroneoufly  called  religion,  has  divided  mankind 
piore  for  many  centuries  paft  than  any  other  caufe.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  obferve  by  what  ingenious  devices  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  (hould  feein  to  Itrike  the  feeling  mind  with  terror,  has 
keen  made  fafhionable,  and  even  popular : 

Next  to  that  of  religion,  and  fimilar  to  it  in  mod  of  its  cha- 
'^rirtics,  is  the  principle  of  honour.  Honour,  like  religion,  is  an 
iginal,  indelible  fentiment  of  the  mind,  an  iadifpenfable  ingredient 
our  nature.  But  its  objed  is  incapable  of  precife  definition  ;  and 
tonfcquently,  though  given  us  in  aid  of  the  more  definable  feelings 


*  *  It  may  be  n^efTary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  Dr*  Tatham  of 
Oxford  has  written  a  book  in  defence  of  royalty  and  Mr.  Burke.  As 
is  the ‘lad  as  well  as  weaked  thing  agauiH  liberty  that  1  have 
^  with*,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  text  for  the  fake  of  widening  the 
|ftfp  of*  my  adertion,  as  well  as  for  heightening  the  contraft  among 
Hpofiiblc  authors.  * 
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of  morality,  it  is  capabi#  of  total  perveriion,  of  lofing  fight  pf  it| 
own  original  nature,  and  Hill  retaining  its  name ;  of  purfuing  the 
dellru&ion  of  moral  fentiments,  inftead  of  being  their  ornament;  of 
debating,  inft/ead  of  fupporting,  the  dignity  of  man.* 

*  This  camelion  principle  was  therefore  a  proper  clement  of  im, 
petition,  and  was  dellined  to  make  an  immenie  figure  in  the  world, 
as  the  foundation  and  fupport  of  the  military  fyliem  of  all  unequal 
governments.  We  mult  look  pretty  far  into  human  nature  before 
we  (hall  difeover  the  caufe,  why  killing  men  in  battle  (hould  be 
deemed,  in  an  honourable  employment.  A  hangman  is  uni. 

vcrfally  defpirea;  he  exercifes  an  office  which  not  only  the  feelings, 
but  the  policy  of  all  nations  have  agreed  to  regard  as  infamou;. 
"What  is  it  that  fhould  make  the  difference  of  thele  two  occupations 
in  favour  of  the  former?  Surely  it  is  not  becaufe  the  vi<ftims  in  the 
former  cafe  arc  innocent^  and  in  the  latter  guilty.  To  afl'ert  this, 
would  be  a  greater  libel  upon  huinan  fociety  than  I  can  bring  myklf 
to  utter ;  it  would  make  the  tyranny  of  opinion  the  moti  ^letejiahltt 
as  well  as  the  moil  fovereign  of  all  poffible  tyrannies.  But  what  can 
it  be?  It  is  not,  what  is  fomeiimes  alledged,  that  courage  is  the 
foundation  of  the  bufinefs ;  that  fighting  is  honourable  becaufe  it  it 
dangerous ;  there  is  often  as  much  courage  difplayed  in  a  highway, 
robbery  as  in  the  warmell  conflidl  of  armies;  ancl  yet  it  does  no  ho. 
nour  to  the  party ;  a  Robin  Hood  is  as  difhonourable  a  charader  as  a 
Jack  Ketch.  It  is  not  becaufe  there  is  any  idea  of  jujiice  or  honefiy  in 
the  cafe ;  for  to  fay  the  bell  that  can  be  faid  of  war,  it  is  impoffible 
that  more  than  one  tide  can  be  jull  or  honed ;  and  yet  both  ii^es  of 
every  conted  are  equally  the  rpad  to  fame ;  where  a  didinguifhed 
killer  of  men  is  fure  to  gain  immortal  honour.  It  is  not  patriotifm^ 
even  in  that  fenfe  of  the  word  w'hich  deviates  the  mod  from  general 
philanthropy;  for  a  total  dranger  to  both  parties  in  a  waf  n.ay  enter 
into  it  on  either  tide  as  a  volunteer,  perform  more  than  a  vulgar  (hare 
of  the  daughter,  and  be  for  ever  applauded,  even  by  his  enemies. 
Finally,  it  is  not  from  any  pecuniary  advantages  that  are  ordinarily 
attached  to  the  profeffion  of  arms ;  for  foldiers  are  generally  poor, 
though  part  of  their  bufinefs  be'to  plunder. 

*  Indeed,  I  can  fee  but  one  reaion  in  nature  why  the  principle  cf 
honour  (hould  be  feleiled  from  all  human  incentives,  aiid  relied  cq 
for  the  fupport  of  the  military  fydem  ;  it  is,  becaufe  it  was  convenient 
for  thi  gorermng  f(rwer\  that  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  fmall 
part  of  the  community,  whofe  bufincrs  was  to  fupport  it  by  impoH: 
lion.  No  principle  of  a  permanent  nature,  whofe  object  is  unequivo¬ 
cal,  and  whofe  (lighted  deviations  are  perceptible,  would  have  an- 
fuered  the  purpofe.  Judice,  for  indance,  is  a  principle  of  common 
vfe,  of  which  every  man  can  difeern  the  application.  Should  th« 
.prince  fay  it  was  jij}  to  commence  an  unprovoked  war  with  his  weak 
neighbours  and  plunder  their  country,  the  falfehood  would  be  too 
glaring  ;  all  men  would  judge  for  themfelves,  and  give  him  the  lie; 
and  no  man  would  follow  his  dandard,  unlefs  bribed  by  his  avarice. 
But  honour  is  of  another  nature ;  it  is  what  we  all  can  feel,  but  no 
one  can  define;  it  is  therefore  whatever  the  prince  may  choofe  to 
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flimeit;  and  fo  powerful  is  its  operation,  that  all  the  ufeful  fenti- 
xnents  of  life  lofc  their  morality  is  not  only  banilhed  from 

political  cabinets,  but  generally  and  profeiTionally  from  the  bofoms  of 
jncn  who  purfue  honour  in  the  profeffion  of  arms. 

‘  Thofe  perfons  therefore  who  undertake  to  defend  the  nobleffe  as 
a  neceflary  order  in  the  great  community  of  rnen,  ought  to  be  apr 
prifed  of  the  extent  of  their  undertaking.  ‘They  mud,  in  the  firft 
place,  defend  ctrmh^^  and  that  too  upon  principles,  not  of 

I  national  prudence,  as.  relative  to  the  circumltances  of  neighbours, 

I  but  of  internal  nccefiity,  as  relative  only  to  the  organifation  of  fo- 
cicty.  They  muft  at  the  fame  time  extend  their  arguments  to  the 
increafe  of  thofe  armies ;  for  they  infallibly  muft  increafe  to  a  de¬ 
gree  beyond  our  ordinary  calculation,  or  they  will  not  anfwer  the 
;  purpofe;  both  bccaufe  the  number  of  the  noblefte,  or  ‘  the  men  of 
;  the  (word*  (as  they  are  properly  ftyled  by  their  friend  Burke)  is  con- 
;  liantly  augmenting,  and  becaufe  the  influence  of  the  church  is  on  the 
decline.  As  the  light  of  philofophy  illuminates  the  world,  it  ftiines 
in  upon  the  fecrets  of  government ;  and  it  is  nccefTary  to- make  the 
blind  as  broad  as  the  window,  or  the  pafTengers  will  fee  what  is  doing 
in  the  cabinet.  The  means  gf  impofition  muft  be  irtcrcafed  in  the 
army,  in  proportion  as  they  arc  loft  in  the  church. 

'  Secondly,  they  muft  vindicate  not  merely  as  an  Occurrence 
of  fatality,  and  juftifiable  on  the  dsfen/ive,  but  as  a  thing  of  choice, 
as  being  the  moft  nutritious  aliment  of  that  kind  of  government 
which  requires  privileged  orders  and  an  army  ;  for  it  is  no  great 
figure  of  fpeech  to  fay  that  the  nobijiry  of  Europe  are^always  fed 
upon  human  gore.  They  originated  in  war,  they  live  by  wdr,  and 
without  war  it  would  be  impolljble  to  keep  them  from  itarving.  Or, 
10  drop  the  figure  entirely,  if  mankind  were  left  to  me  pcaceabte 
purfuit  of  induftry,  the  titled  orders  would  lofe  their  diftilieVons, 
mingle  with  fociety,  and  become  reafon^bIe  ere  itures. 

‘  Thirdly,  they  muft  defend  the  honour  of  the  occupation  which 
is  allotted  to  the  noblcffe.  -For  the  age  Js  becom^ing  extremely  feep- 
fical  on  this  fubje^t;  there  are  heretics  in  the  world  (Mr.  Burke  call^ 
them  ath^ifts)  who  affed  to  dilbelieve  that  men  were  made  cxprefsly 
for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  each  other’s  throats ;  and  who  fay  that  it 
is  not  the  higheft  honour  that  a  man  can  arrive  at,  to  fell  himleU  to 
another  man  for  life  at  a  certain  daily  price,  and  to  hqjd  hiinfelf  in 
readinefs,  night  and  day,  to  kill  individuals  or  nations,  at  home  or 
abroad,  without  ever  inquiring  the  caufe.  Thefe  men  fay,  that.it 
h  no  compliment  to  the  judgment  or  humanity  of  4  man,  to  lead  fich 
tlife;  and  they  do  not  fee  why  a  nobleman  fiioulJ  not  pofl’efs  thele 
qualities  as  well  as  other  people. 

•  Fourthly,  they  muft  prove  that  all  occupations  wltich  tend  to 
A/<,  arid  not  to  dJa/h,  are  d'lfiionourable  and  infamous.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  every  method  of  augmenting  the  means  of  fubfiileuce, 
iod  raifing  men  from  the  favage  ftate,  muft  be  held  ignoble ;  or  elfe 
tnen  of  honour  will  forget  themfelyes  fo  far  as  to  engage  in  them  ; 
ind  then,  farewell  to  diftindions.  '1  he  National  Aflembly  may  then 
Create  orders  as  faft  as  it  has  ever  uncreated  them ;  it  is  iinpoffib,ie 
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for  nobility  to  cxift  in  France,  or  in  any  other  country,  unlcfs  the 
above  articles  are  firmly  defended  by  arguments,  and  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  mankind.* 

Thcfe  fpecimens  will  (hew  our  readers  Mr.  Barlow’s  opinion 
of  the  profeffion  of  arms. 

The  adnfiinlftration  of  juftice  comes  next  in  order. .  Here 
Mr.  Barlow  undertakes  to  (hew  that  every  good  part  of  the  old 
jnftitution  is  rendered  abortive  by  fubfequent  encroachments  on 
the  fubjciSt,  and  by  the  great  cxpence  attending  juftice ;  and 
that  all  that  remains  is  fundamentally  bad.  It  is  impoftible  for 
us  to  follow  him  through  this  (to  thofe  who  are  not  engaged  in 
law)  entertaining  feries  j  we  therefore  leave  the  reader  to  the 
performance  itfelf. 


Art.  V.  jf  Review  of  the  principal  Proceedings  of  the  Parlia^ 
ment  of  1784.  pp-.iyS.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  .  fewed.  Edwards. 
London,  1792. 

A  Political  pamphlet  is  feldom  confpicuous  for  intmnfic  me- 
rit. — ‘Written  generally  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  to 
dazzle,  to  deceive,  rather  than  to  inform,  it  betrays  at  the  firft 
glance  all  the  imperfedtions  which  naturally  fprihg  from  fuch  an 
origin.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  every  man  thinks  himfelf  a  po¬ 
litician,  and  that  all  the  world  will  write,  can  we  be  furprifed 
to  meet  in  thefc  ephemeral  produdlions,  inftead  of  elegance, 
candour,  and  truth,  with  dulnefs,  prejudice,  partiality,  violence, 
and  outrage.  To  underftand  the  inte reft  of  a  community  5  to 
decide  what  is  good  and  profitable  for  a  nation ;  to  diferiminate 
between  apparent  and  temporary,  and  real  and  permanent  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  much  and  various  information  is  neceflary.  Man  and 
his  hiftory  muft  be  known,  and  a  prcfiding  fobriety  and  found- 
nefs  of  judgment  muft  crown  the  whole.  In  fhort,  knowledge, 
temper,  philofophy,  and  good-fenfe,  muft  all  unite  to  form  the 
politician :  thefc,  we  know,  feldom  do  unite  in  the  fame  perfon; 
and  yet  we  muft  infer,  from  the  language  of  almoft  every  poli¬ 
tical  pamphleteer,  that  each  of  them  imagines  he  is  in  pofteflion 
of  them  all.  They  are  as  extravagant  in  this  as  Dean  Swift's 
bedlamite,  who  though  poor  and  naked,  exclaims  with  confi¬ 
dence,  ‘  Here,  take  my  tally  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.’ 

W e  arc  led  to  thefe  refledtions  by  the  publication  now  before 
us  \  which  differs  fo  much  from  the  majority  of  fimilar  produc¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  entitled  to  more  attention  than  we  can  with  pro¬ 
priety  pay  to  its  inferior  brethren. 

Of  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  work,  t  .e  aut:>oi  (haU 
fpcak  for  himfelf ; 

‘  The 
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«  The  hiflory  of  the  parliament  1784  comprehends  a  fcrics  of 
fvents,  involving,  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  the  molt  important 
interclts  of  GreauBritain.  The  revilion  of  thefe  tranfadtions  can 
(carccly  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any  fubjefl.  of  this  country  ; 
their  innportance,  indeed,  have  been  felt  by  the  people,  and  they  have 
pronounced,  with  very  little  referve,  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  meafures  adopted  during  that  period  by  their  reprefentatives^ 
This  judgment  of  the  people,  if  properly  regulated,  is  one  of  the 
inoft  ufeful  qualities  of  a  free  government.  It  anticipates  the  hilloric 
fame  of  a  good  and  a  pure  admin iilration,  the  infamy  of  a  wicked  and 
z  corrupt  one.  It  gives  to  the  prefent  time  that  jurlfdidion  which, 
in  arbitrary  governments,  is  only  exercifed  by  pollerity,  and  fubfti- 
tutes  an  actual  and  folid  advantage  in  place  of  ufelefs  regret  or  empty 
encomium. 

*  But  the  people,  it  has  been  repeatedly  obferved^  though  always 
right  in  fentiment,  are  not  always  right  in  opinion.  Their  opinions 
are  liable  to  be  milled  by  the  warmth  of  momentary  impreffions,  or 
by  the  preferiptive  authority  of  certain  popular  ideas,  which  form 
the  political  creed  of  the  great  bulk -of  the  community,  it  may  be 
worth  their  while  fometimes  to  retrace  thofe  impreffions,  to  recon- 
fidcr  the  juftice  of  thofe  ideas ;  to  weigh,*with  retrofpedtive  calmnefs, 
the  reafons  for^ their  applaufe  of  fome  meafures,  for  their  cenfure  of 
others;  to  regulate  the  mcafure  of  their  future  confidence,  and  to 
reftrain  the  haftinefs  of  future  miftruft  and  apprehenfion, 

‘  With  this  view,  it  may  be  allowed  to  one  of  their  own  number 
to  recall  to  their  remembrance  the  conduft  of  the  late  parliament  in 
fome  of  thofe  very  important  proceedings  in  which  it  was  its  fortune 
to  be  engaged.  Some  of  thefe  may  now  be  traced  in  their  effeds; 
and  all  of  them  may  be  confidered  with  a  greater  degree  of  impar¬ 
tiality  than  was  confiftent  with  the  immediate  warmth  ol  party-debate, 
or  the  agitation  of  oppofiteand  contending  interefts.  From  the  fame 
confide  ration,  he  may  alfo  venture  to  fuggeft- a  review  of  thofe  tranf- 
aflions  to  the  prefent  reprefentatives  of  the  people.' 

The  Review  is  divided  into  eight  fe£tions ;  wherein  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  late  parliament  are  examined  with  a  minutenefs 
of  inveftigation,  which  we  regret  the  nature  of  our  work  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow.  The  reader  is  not  to  expe<SI  in  this 
author  a  violent  and  determined  partifan — what  was  alledged, 
or  what  might  have  beeh  alledged,  on  cither  fide,  is  amply  de¬ 
tailed,  the  language  both  in  the  Houfe,  and  of  the  nation  at 
large,  is  laid  before  us ;  and  if  he  at  laft  takes  a  fide,  it  appears 
to  be  on  the  beft  and  cleareft  grounds.  , 

!  ‘  Section  Ift(  India  Bill  of  1783 — India  Bill  of  1784 — India 

Declaratory  Bill — Impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings.^ 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  and  of  that 
which  was  brought  into  parliament  by  the  prefent  minifter,  the 
author  difeufles  the  pretenfions  of  both  with  much  acutenefs 
an4  perfpicuity ;  and  (hews,  in  a  number  of  inftances,  where 
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the  latter  is  preferable  to  the  former.  He  enters  largely  into 
the  reafonings  for  and  againft  the  declaratory  bill ;  and  concludes 
with  faying,  that  the  augmentation  of  our  force  in  India  at  that 
time,  wliich  gave  rife  to  the  bill,  has  eventually  defeated  the 
defigns'of  Tippoo  Saib,  by  enabling  us  to  countera£l  them  with 
promptitude  and  vigour.  Of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings 
he  fpeaks  with  great  moderation.  As  it  has  been  managed,  he 
confiders  it  as  a  fingular  hardfhip  on  the  individual;  and  thinks 
that  the  long  continuance  and  great  expence  of  the  profecutioii, 
have  brought  fomewhat  of  odium  and  difrefpedt  on  this  great 
prerogative  of  the  Commons ;  a  prerogative  which  he,  how- 
ever,  thinks  (hould  always  exi(f,  though  it  (hould  be  fparingly 
exerted. 

r  *  Sedion  lid.  Irifli  Trade  Propofitions— Commercial  Treaty 
with  France — Confolidation  of  the  Cuftoms— Trade  with  Ame^ 
rica— -Comparative  State  of  Trade  and  Navigation.* 

Upon  all  thefe  points  the  public  will  meet  with  much  infor¬ 
mation,  with  a  clearnefs  of  detail,  and  ingenuity  of  argument, 
equally  uncommon  ;  but  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give 
the  reader  what  the  writer  confiders  as  the  moft  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  wifdom  of  the  commercial  regulations  which  have 
peen  examined  in  this  fe<£fion ;  we  mean,  an  authentic  account 
(pf  the  increafe  of  the  trade  and  (hipping  of  this  country: 


Veffels  cleared  outwards  from  the  various  ports  in  this 
kingdom  in  1783  1-  ^  .  Britilh 

Foreign  -• 


73^9. 

1544 


Total  1783  8873 


pittQ  in  1790 


Britifh  -  12,762 

Foreign  -  1,140 


Total  1790  13,902 


Value  of  imports  in  1783 

Ditto  in  -  *79^ 

Value  of  exports  in  1783 
Ditto  in  -  1790 


13,122,2^5 

19,130,886 

14,756,818 

20,120,121 


‘  Seftion  Illd.  Finance — Commutation  A<ft — Reduftion  of 
Duty  on  Spirits — Excife  upon  Wine  and  Tobacco — A£t  for 
the  Prevention  of  Smuggling— Manifcft  Aft— Adi  for  appoint¬ 
ing  Commiffioners  to  audit  the  public  Accounts — Regulation* 
refpefting  Revenue — Additional  Taxes— Aft  for  applying  the 
Annual  Million— Comparative  State  of  Revenue  and  Expen¬ 
diture.*  •  •  .  V 

Upon 
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•  Upon  this  variety  of  articles^  all  of  which  the  author  treats 
with  great  ability,  we  cannot  enter  \  and  ihall  ofily  mention^ 
that  he  informs  us  the  refult  of  all  thefe  regulations  has  been  aa 
jncreafe  of  revenue,  fince  1783,  of  nearly  four  millions;  that 
almoft  fevcn  millions  of  our  debt  have  been  difcharged,  4  fnnt 
larger  than  has  ever  been  paid  off  in  the  longeft  interval  of 
peace  fince  the  commencement  of  the  century ;  and  that  the 
finking  fund  now  amounts  to  about  one  million,  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  fie  at  the  fame  time  gives  us  hopes^  from 
various*  promifing  circumftance§,  of  obtaining  a  revenue  fuffi- 
pient  to  accelerate  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  at  the 
(ame  time  diminilh,  in  fome  degree,  the  burthen  of  the  taxef 
now  leyied  upon  the  people. 

‘  Seilion  IVth.  Interference  of  GreatrBritain  in  the  Settle^ 
ment  of  the  Affairs  of  Holland/ 

This  meafure,  our  ingenious  author  informs  us,  when  it 
came  to  be  canvaffed  in  parliament,  met  with  the  approbation 
of  all  parties : 

*  The  leaders  of  oppofiiion,  while  they  gave  that  approbation  with 
a  very  laudable  franknefs  and  candour,  remarked  the  wifdom,  now 

i Proved  by  recent  events,  of  that  jealoufy  of  France  which  they  had 
brmerly  recommended.  In  point  of  political  forecall,  they  noiy 
ventured  to  recommend  that  fyftem  of  continental  alliance,  without 
vvhich  Britain  muft  be  left,  as  was  her  misfortune  in  the  laft  war,  in^ 
fulated  and  friendlefs  amidft  a  combination  of  enemies  ;  that  fydem 
which,  tending  to  preferve  the  balance  of  fouoer  in  Europe,  gives  the 
beil  affurance  for  its  tranquillity,  and  is  fo  efiential  to  the  interelU 
and  (afety  of  Great- Britain/ 

The  great  beneficial  confequence  of  this  fuccefsful  inter¬ 
ference  was  the  preferving  of  our  Eaff-Indian  fet'tl^ents.  A 
grand  alliance,  it  is  pretty  certain,  had  been  concerted  between 
France,  Tippoo  Saib,  the  Marattas,  the  Soubah  of  the  Decan^ 
and  the  Dutch  under  the  influence  of  France,  which,  had  it 
taken  place,  would  have  annihilated  our  dominion  in  the  £aft. 

‘  Seftion  Vth.  Difpute  with  Jipain/ 

In  this  feclion  the  author  endeavours  to  fhew  the  propriety  of 
fcfenting  the  felzure  of^the  Britifh  veflels  at  Nootka  Sound; 
and,  from  the  fprniidable  armaments  we  equipped  with  fuch  ex¬ 
pedition  on  that  occafion,  leads  every  reader  to  remark  with 
exultation  the  vigour  and  energy  of  government,  as  well  as  the 
fpirit  and  refoulrces  of  the  nation. 

In  the  three  laft  fedllons,  which  contain  ^  Repeal  of  the 
Teft  and  Corporation  A£ls — Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade— 
The  Regency,*  we  have  collefted,  as  it  were  in  a  focus,  every 
thing  that  was  advanced  on  either  fide  on  thefe  important  and 
well-argued  queftions.  The  whole  compreffed  within  fo  ' 
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fmall  a  compafs,  that  the  moft  occupied,  as  well  as  die  moft  in^ 
dolent  perfon,  may  find  time  to  read  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time- 
given  with  fuch  accuracy^  plainnefs,  and  impartiality,  that  every 
man  may  judge  for  himfelf. 

A  fpirited  and  elegant  conclujion  winds  up  the  whole  \  which, 
had  we  room,  fhould  be  inferted  entire,  as  a  fpccimen  of  the 
work;  but  we  muft  content  ourlelves  with  that  part  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  what  is  called  The  Oppofiticn: 

'  It  is  material  to  confidcr  from  whence  arifes  this  general  fafe^  , 
guard,  which  the  public  pofTeiTcs  againft  the  malverlaiion  of  mi« 
niders,  againft  the  intentional  abufe, 'or  the  ignorant  mifapplication, 
of  the  powers  with  which  they  are  emrulted.  The  popular  nature 
of  our  government  furnift»es,  as  has  been  already  ftated,  a  check,  of 
which  the  operation  is  conftant,  becaufe  it  is  excited  by  natural  and 
unceafing  caufes.  The  opportunity  which  parliament  affords  to  the 
young,  me  buftling,  the  ambitious,  of  canvafTing  public  meafures,  is 
one  of  thofe  falutary  counterpoifes  which  our  conititution  affords 
againft  the  weight  of  the  executive  power.  Tiie  Oppofition  in  Britain 
is  a  fort  of  public  body,  which,  in  the  pradlice  at  leaft  of  our  go¬ 
vernment,  is  perfcftly  known  and  eftablilhed.  The  province  of  this 
cx-ofHcial  body,  when  it  ads  in  a  manner  falutary  to  the  ftate,  is  to 
watch,  with  jealcufy,  over  the  condud  of  adminiftration  ;  to  corred 
the  abufes,  and  to  refift  the  corruptions,  of  its  power ;  to  reftrain 
whatever  may  be  exceffive,  to  moderate  what  may  be  inconfiderate, 
and  to  fupply  what  may  be  defedive  in  its  meafures. 

♦  In  the  cxcrcifc  of  its  fundions,  if  they  may  fo  be  called,  oppo- 
fition  has  advantages  by  which  thofe  obvious  ones,  often  mentioned 
on  the  fide  of  adminiftration,  are  balanced  ;  if,  on  the  one  hand,  pa* 
tronage  ftrengthens  adminiftration,  on  the  other,  the  difeontent  and 
envy  of  the  difappointed  are  often  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  oppofi- 
tion ;  if  adminiftration  has  fuperior  opportunities  of  information, 
oppofition  is  not  reftrained  by  official  fecrecy ;  if  adminiftration  im- 
pofes  by  its  dignity,  oppofition  wins  by  its  familiarity  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  if  adminiftration  enjoys  adive  occafions  of  acquiring  popu* 
larity,  oppofition,  on  the  other  hand,  fuffers  none  of  the  embar- 
raifinents  which  refult  from  delicate  and  perplexing  iituarions.  Cen- 
fure  has  not  the  refponfibility  of  adlon  ;  and  in  debate  or  difeuffion, 
he  who  objeds  or  blames  may  often  objed  at  random,  and  blame 
without  certainty  ;  the  burden  of  proof  is  almoft  always  thrown  upon 
adminiftration.  Oppoutioq  is  fcldom  obliged  to  ad  on  the  defenfive, 
but  has  always  the  warmth,  the  vivacity,  and  the  enthuiiafm  of  an 
affailant. 

*  The  refped,  as  well  as  the  ufefulnefs,  of  this  cenforial  repre* 
fentaiivc  of  the  people  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  it  that  denomi¬ 
nation),  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  its  faculties  are  exerted. 
Jf  its  refiiiauce  to  the  meafures  of  government  is  unreafonable,  or  its 
ohjedions  captious ;  if  it  paffes  thofe  bounds  within  which  the  jultice 
of  the  people  would  confine  its  cenfure,  and  departs  from  that  con- 
fillcncy  ia  arguaieac,  or  that,  principle  in  condud>  which  their 
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cndcrftandihg  is  always  able  to  perceive,  and  which  their  honefty 
always  cxpedlsf  the  conBdence  of  the  public  is  proportionally  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  refpeftabiliiy  of  oppofition  diminifhed.  But,  above 
all,  if  the  purity  of  its  motives  be  impeached,  or  the  dignity  of  its 
charader  degraded  ;  if  it  holds  an  intereft  oppofite  to  that  of  the  "na¬ 
tion,  of  which  it  enjoys  the  calamities  and  repines  at  the  fuccefs  ;  if 
it  breathes  an  ambition  of  that  unprincipled  fort  that  would  build  its 
own  advancement  on  the  ruin  of  the  conftitution,  no  talents,  no  abi¬ 
lities,  can  redeem  its  reputation  with  the  country. 

<  The  mifapplication  of  thofe  abilities,  the  perverfion  of  thofe  ta¬ 
lents,  may,  however,  fometimes  have  effefts  more  pernicious  than 
the  authority  of  the  men  who  pofTefs  them  fhould  be  able  to  produce. 
Britain  is  fertile  in  fpeculation.  In  politics,  as-  in  fcience,  there 
are  fo  many  fpeculatifts  in  this  country,  that  if  oppofition,  or  the 
worft  and  molt  defperate  part  of  oppofition,  applies  iifelf  to  make 
profclytes  againll  the  conflitution,  it  will  find,  in  the  difeontent  of 
the  fplenetic,  or  the  caprice  of  the  fanciful,  converts  to  any  fyftem 
that  has  novelty  and  boldnefs  to  recommend  it. 

‘  In  this  fitualion  the  people  will  judge  for  themfelves;  they  will 
not  reft  on  the  .authority  of  men  whofe  talents,  in  their  perverfion, 
arc  armed  againft  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  will 
review  with  impartiality  the  train  of  public  meafures  which  their  ob- 
fervation  has  enabled  them  to  trace,  and  confider  the  effects  which 
thofe  meafures  have  produced  on  the  nation.  The  diftruft  of  power 
is  natural,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  ufes  to  which  it  has  been  applied 
is  the  privilege  of  freemen.  The  wife  and  the  good,  however,  will 
certainly  feci  a  fatisfadion  in  the  favourable  refult  of  fuch  inquiry ; 
to  fuch  men  to  praife  a  minifter  will  be  more  agreeable  than  to  cen- 
fure  him  ; — but  that  confidcration  is  of  little  importance — the  grati¬ 
fication  which  they  will  feel,  is  the  profperity  of  their  country.* 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  public  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  ‘  Review  which- wc--think  equally  confpicuous 
for  coinprehenfion  of  matter,  moderation,  and  elegance  of  coiti^ 
pofition. 

Art.  VI.  TT)e  Bav\ad\  a  Parophra/iic  Imitation  of  ihi  Firfl 

Satire  df  Perfm.  pp.  51.  8vo.  2s.  Faulder.  London,  179  iV 

^  HOUGH  the  provinces  of  criticifm  and  poetry  be  diftincl 
*  from  each  other;  and  though  they  may  be  allowed' to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of  a  poem  who  have  never'  written  a  fiugle 
ftanza ;  yet  when  the  verfifier  becomes  the  mercilefs  execu¬ 
tioner  of  his  i(ival  bards,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  not  only  w^he- 
ther  his  feverity  be  juft,  but  whether  his  own  produ6lion  be 
deferving  of  praife.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  decifton  of  Pope  is 
completely  applicable :  ** 

•  Let  thofe  teach  others  v3io  themfelves  excel, 

And  cenfurc  freely  who  have' written  well.* 

-  ‘  'I'hat 
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That  a  number  of  final!  poets,  puffing  each  other  ihto  notice^ 
and  acquiring  a  momentary  reputation  which  they  do  not  me* 
'  rit,  are  fit  fubjefts  for  ridicule,  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied.  How 
far  the  BaviaJj  Vhofe  objeil  is  to  excite  laughter  at  their  ex. 
Dence«  has  a  claim  to  excellence,  we  will  enable  our  readers  to 


pence,  has  a  claim  to  excellence,  we  will  enable  our  readers  to 
decide,  in  fome  degree,  for  themfelves.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  agreeably  to  the  firft  fatire  of  Perfius,  of 
which  the  correfponding  pauages  are  printed  in  the  oppufite 
page. 

After  attacking  James  Bofwelh  Miles  Andrews^  and  others^ 
im  fajpint^  he  levels  the  principal  force  of  his .  fatirical  artillery 
at  Della  Crufea :  * 


•  Lo,  Della  Crufea!  •  In  his  clofct  pent, 

.  He  toils  to  give  the  crude  conception,  vent ; 

,  Abortive  thoughts  that  right  and  wrong  confound^ 
Truth  facrific’d  to  letters,  fenfe  to  found ; 

Falfe  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine ; 

And  noife  and  noofenfe  clatter  thro’  the  line. 


•  •  Lo,  Della  Crufea! 

*  O  thou,  to  whom  fuperior  worth’s  allied. 
Thy  country’s  honour,  and  the  mufe’s  pridC' 

So  fays  Laura  Maria — 


et  folem  quis  dicere  falfunii 
Audeat? 


•  Indeed  (he  fays  a  great  deal  more;  but  as  I  do  not  Undefftand 
it,  I  forbear  to  lengthen  my  quotation. 

•  Innumerable  odes,  fonnets,  SiC.  publifhed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  papers,  have  jullly  procured  this  gentleman  the  reputation  of  the 
firil  poet  of  the  age ;  but  the  performance  which  called  forth  the 
Ingh-founding  panegyric  above  mentioned,  is  a  philofophical  rhap* 
fody  on  the  French  revolution,  called  the  *  Wreath  of  liberty.* 

•  Of  this  poem  no  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  is  at  this  time 
ignorant:  but  as  there  are  various  opinions  concerning  it,  and  as  ( 

oo  not  choofe  perhaps*to  difpute  with  a  lady  of  Mrs.  R - *’s  critical 

abilities,  I  (hall  felcA  a  few  paflfages  from  it,  and  leave  the  world  to 
Judge  how  truly  its  author  can  be  (md  to  be 


*  gifted  with  the  facred  lyre, 
Whofe  founds  can  more  than  mortal  thoughts  infpire.’ 


^  This  fupernatural  effort  of  genius,  then,  is  chiefly  diflingui/hei 
by  three  very  prominent  features — i.  Downright  nonfenfe.  2.  Down¬ 
right  infipidity*  3.  Downright  doggrcL-^Of  each  of  thefe  in  its  turn : 
and  firit  of  uie 

HiiTlg 


Thi  Bai'iad. 


^Tis  done.  Her  houfc  the  generous  Piozzi  lends^ 
And  thuher  fummons  her.blue-ftocking*d  friends; 
7'he  fummons  her  blue-ftocking'd  friends  obey, 
I.ur’d  by  the  love  of  j>oetry— and  tea. 

The  Bard  ileps  forth  in  birth-day  fplendour  dreil. 
His  right  hand  graceful  waving  o’er  his  bread ; 

His  left  extending,  fo  that  all  might  fee 
A  roll  infcrib’d  *  The  Wreath  of  Liberty.* 


Hang  o’er  his  eye  the  goffamery.  tear. 

Wreath  round  her  airy  harp  the  tim’rous  joy. 

A  web-work  of  defpalr,  a  mafs  of  woes. 

And  o’er  my  lids  the  fcalding  tumours  roll# 

‘  Tumour,  a  morbid  fwelling.’  Johnson. — An  excellent  thing 
to  roll  over  an  eye,  efpecially  if  it  happens  to  be  hot  and  hot,  as  in 
the  prefent  cafe. 

— fummer-tints  begemm’d  the  fcene. 

And  filky  Ocean  flept  in  glofly-grcen. 

While  Air’s  no^lurnal  ghoft,  in  paly  Ihroud, 

Glances  with  griefly  glare  from  cloud  to  cloud.  ’ 

And  gauzy  zephyrs,  fluttering  o’er  the  plain, 

'  On  Twilight’s  bofom  drop  their  filmy  tain. 

Unus  inftar  omnium!  This  couplet  daggered  me.  I  fhould  be 
loth  to  be  found  correding  a  madman;  .and  yet  mere  folly  feems  yn« 
equal  to  the  produdioii  of  fuch  exquifite  nonfenfe. 


■  -—days  of  old 

Their  perlih’d,  prouded,  pageantry  unfold.  '  4 

—nothing  I  defc^y 
But  the  bare  boad  of  barren  heraldry.. 

——the  huntrefs  queen 
Showers  her  (hafts  of  filvcr  o’^er  the  feene. 

*  To  thefe  add,  moody  monarchs,  radiant  rivtfrs,  cooling  caU- 
tafls,  lazy  loires  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  there  are  none),  gay  ga- 
ronnes,  gloomy  glafs,  mingling  murder,  dauntlefs.  day,  lettered 
lightnings,  delicious  dilatings,  finking  forrows,  rich  reafontngs,  me* 
liorating  mercies,  ^  dewy  vapours  damp  that  fweep  the  filent  ^amp  ; 
tnd  a  world  of  others,  to  be  found  in  the  coropafs  of  half  a  dozen 

Jtio.  :  ,  , 

In  phofphor  blaze  of  genealogic  line.  " 
j  N.  B.  Written  to  ‘  the  turning  of  a  brazen  candledick.* 


The  Bavtad. 


So  forth  he  fteps,  and  with  complacent  air 
Bows  round  the  circle,  and  afTumes  the  chair; 
With  lemon^e  he  gargles  Aril  his  throat. 
Then  fweeily  preludes  to  the  liquid  note  : 

And  now  'tis  (lienee  all— Genius  or  muse  ' 
Thus,  while  the  flow'rjr  fubjedt  he  purfues,* 

A  wild  delirium  round  th’  afTembly  Dies ; 

.  Unufual  lullre  (hoots  from  Emma's  eyes; 
Luxurious  Arno  drivels  as  he  (lands; 

And  Anna  fridcs,  and  Laura  claps  her  liandL* 


From  this  extradl  it  will  appear,  that  whatever  the  author’s 
poetical  powers  may  be,  his  critical  acumen,  as  exhibited  in 
the  notes,  is  not  deltitute  of  merit.  From  a  defire  of  avoiding 
the  tinfel  frippery  which  he  condemns,  he,  perhaps,  defignedly 
adopts  an  ungraceful  mode  of  expreflion.  His  verles,  however, 
not  fmooth,  are  nervous;  and*'his' feverity,  if  we  make  one 
or  two  exceptions,  appears  to  be  deferved.  A  pompous  and 
glittering  phrafeology,  a  fubftitution  of  found  for  Ibnfe,  both  in 
verfe  and  profe,  is  the  predominarit  failing  of  modern  authors, 


O !  better  were  it  ever  to  be  loft 

In  black:  Negation’s  fea,  than  reach  the  coaft. 

This  couplet  may  be  placed  to  advantage  under  the  firft  head* 

•  *  » 

Should  the  zeal  of  parliament  be  empty  words. 

i  turn  to  France,  and  fee 

Four  million  men  in  arms  for  liberty. 

•  —doom  for  a  breath 
A  hundred  reafoning  hecatombs  to  death* 

A  hecatomb  is  a  facrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of.  oxen.  Where  did 

this  gentleman  hear  of  their  reafoning  ? 

¥ 

Awhile  ril  ruminate  on  time  and  fate; 

And  the  moft  probable  event  of  things - - 


Euge,  magna  poeta  !  Well  may  Laura  Maria  fey. 


That  Genius  glows  in  every  claffic  line. 

And  Nature  ditilates — every  tiling  that’s  ihinc/ 


•  •  Genius  or  mufe,  whoe’er  thou  art,  whofc  thrill 
Exalts  the  fancy;  and  inflames  the  will. 

Bids  o’er  the  heart  fublime  fenfation  roll. 

And  wakes  ecftatic  fervour  in  the  fool. 


•  Vide  the  commencement  of  the  Wreath  of  Liberty,  where  our 
great  poet,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himfclf,  has  contrived  to  fill 
leveral  quarto  pages  without  a  Tingle  idea** 
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has  a  tendency  to  debafe  our  language  and  corrupt  our  tafte, 
and  cannot  therefore*  be  too  rigoroufly  or  too  cxtenfively  con¬ 
demned.  The  following  lines  are  not  unhappily  deferiptive  of 
this  defedl :  •  •  ‘  • 

*  Oh  for  the  good  old  times!  when  all  was  new. 

And  every  hour  brought  prodigies  to  view; 

Our  fires  in  unafFcded  language  told 
Of  dreams  of  amber,  and  of  rocks  of  gold  : 

Full  of  their  theme,  they  fpurn’d  all  idle  art. 

And  trufted  the  plain  ftory  of  the  heart. 

*  Now  all  is  chang’d !  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elves ! 

Lefs  to  difplay  our  fubjefl  than  ourfelves : 

Whate’er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flow’r,  a  bird. 

Heavens,  how  we  fweat,  laborioufly  abfurd ! 

Words  of  gigantic  bulk,  and  uncouth  found. 

In  rattling  triads  the  long  fentence  bound ; 

While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar. 

And  the  whole  work  feems  one  continued  war !’ 

In  this  produdlion,  however,  though  we  difeover  genius  and 
tafte,  we  fee  alfo  a  degree  of  acrimony',  and  a  want  of  polite- 
Refs,  which  we  cannot  approve.  To  convict  writers  of  ab- 

ifurdity,  by  making  them  evidence  againft  thcmfelves,  by  the 
produftion  of  ridiculous  paflages  frorh  their  Works,  is  a  fair 
mode  of  attack  in  a  fatirical  critic.  But  to  give  no  other  proof 
of  the  demerit  of  an  author  than  harfli  and  illiberal  abufe,  is 
totally  unjuftifiable.  Thefe  refledlions  were  principally  excited 
by  a  coarfe  and  difgufting  epithet  applied  to  Mr.  Jerningham  ; 
an  epithet,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  infinitely  more  difgraceful  to  the 
ufer  than  the  objeft  of  it.  We  mean  not  to.be  the  fervile  pa- 
negyrifts'  of  any  writer  whatever  ;  we  wifli  only  to  be  advocates  ' 
for  that  candid  and  liberal  criticifm  .whicl^  never  condemns  » 
without  ftating  juft  evidence  of  delinquency,  and  which,  in  the 
|fcverity  of  cenfure,  deferts  not  the  language  of  politenefs. 


lere  our 
d  to  fill 


Art.  VII.  Archaologiai  or^  Mifcellamous  TraSIs  relating  ioAv^ 
iiquity.  PublijleJ  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Vo¬ 
lume  IX,  pp.  404.  4to.  19s.  fewed.  White  and  Son.  Lon- 
doa,  1791.  "  *  .  ‘ 

[  Concluded.  ] 

I  V  .  ^ 

S\T0R  does  it  appear  from  any  thing  which  Mr.  Pownall  has 
i  ^  produced,  or  from  any  thing  which  hiftory  prefents  to  our 
pifW;  that  even  thefc  monks,  ‘  in  the  romp  of  their  ambition,* 
:cording  to  his  language,  \vhich  is  as  unjuft  as  it  is  injurious, 

iNG.HEV.  vpL.xix.  MAY  1792*  ^  erc£tcd 
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%  • 

created  buildings  ‘  magnificent  beyond  the  fcale  of  the  ftatc  and 
‘  of  the  circumllances  of  the  people/  Wilfrid’s  ftruftures  were 
all  erected,  out  of  the  overflowings  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
the  revenues  of  his  own  bilhopric,  &c.  Bede  pofitively  in¬ 
forms  us,  too,  that  for  fome  time  after  the  Scotch  prelates  had 
ceafed  in  Lindisfarne,  which  happened  in  1664,-  it  was  a  fettled 
rule  among  the  clergy  of  Northumbria,  to  leceive  no  territories 
or  pofTeffions  for  the  conftrudiion  of  monafteries,  unlefs  they 
were  compelled  by  the  great  to  do  fo ;  ‘  in  tantum  erant’  the 
cl  vrgy  of  Lindisfarne  ‘  ab  omni  avaritioe  pefte  caftigati,  ut  I 

*  nemo  territoria  ac  poflefliones  ad  conftruenda  monafteria,  per 

*  Ofhnia  al!qua7ito  poji  hac  teinpora  in  eccUJiis  Nordanhymbrorum  fer* 

*  vuta  Nor  does  the  alledged  fpeech  of  Ofwald  prove 

anything,  but  what  we  have  already  feen;  the  demolition  of 
the  meaner  churches,  that  were  erected  of  ftone  by  the  firfl:  con¬ 
verts,  and  the  re-conftru£fion  of  others,  upon  a  more  magni¬ 
ficent  plan,  Ofwald  therefore  does  not  ‘‘  complain  of  thofe 

*  oftentatious  edifices,  which  the  monks  exulted  in.’  He  only 
‘  complains,’  that  the  firft  converts  had  mean  churches  and  de¬ 
vout  fouls;  while  the  prefent  generation  raifed  pompous  build¬ 
ings,  and  were  negligent  of  fouls.  ‘  Ego  longe  aliter  intelligo/ 

‘  he  fays,  ‘  quod  nos  miferi  fan^orum  opera  dejiruimus^  ut  n:hii 

*  laudem  compa^  emus.  Non  noverat  ille  ccetus  pompatica 

^  Jlruere  edificia^  fed  fub  qualicunque  te£to  felpfos  Deo  immolorey 
‘  tt'fuhjc^os  ad  exempium  honum  attrahere.  Nos  e  contra  ceti- 
^  mus,  ut  animorum  [animarum]  negligentesy  See.*  f .  We  have 
feen  enough  already  in  the  monaftery  of  Lindisfarne,  to  attrad 
fuch  a  fpeech  from  any  one  in  a  moment  of  religious  thought- 
fulnefs.  The  church  there  was  formed  ‘  de  robore  fe6lo,’  or 
‘  fquared  timber,’  as  Mr.  Pownall  tranflates  the  words  ;  and 
was  alfo  roofed  with  thatch.  7'his  thatch  was  replaced  with 
, lead,. by  fome  bifliop  who  fucceeded  foon  afterwards.  But  the 
timber  frame  of  the  whole  continued  ftill.  Nor  was  this  really 

*  of  fquared  timber.’  It  was  merely  fuch  a  building  of  planhy 
as  we  fometimes  fee  to  this  day  in  houfes  within  the  very  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  itfelf,  and  as  formerly  gave  the  appellation 
oT  boxes  to  the  country- houfes  of  our  merchants  there.  The 
walls  of  the  church,  after  the  death  of  Cuthbert,  ‘  qui  tobulh 

minus  diligenter  coaptatis  erant  compofiti,  longa  eflent  yc- 
‘  tuftate  difl'oluti,  et,  feparatis  ab  invicem  tabuds^  facilem  tur- 

*  blnibus  praebuilTent  ingreflbm.  .  Sed  vir  venerabilis,  qui  ccs- 

^  Bede,  III.  26. 

t  Fci  this  paffage  Mr.  Pownall  refers  us,  in  the  c:xcomb  air  that 
IS  gaining  upon  the  public,  only  to  ‘  Chroaica  Bronipioa,’  without 
fpccifving  any  pege. 

*  ‘ 


/ 
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«  leftls  aedificli  magis  quam  terreni  decorem  quasrebat,  fumpto 
^  fano  vel  argila^  vel  quicquid  hujufmodi  materise  reperiffet, 
<  jfipQverat  rimulas^  ne  quotidianis  imbrium  Jh^  ventorum  inju  its 

*  ab  orandi  retardaretur  inftantia.  Cum  hiec  igitur  CEdilu- 
ualdus,  ingreflus  locum,  vidifTet,  poftulavlt  a  Irequentantibus 
fe  fratribus  petUcuUm  vituH^  eamque  illo  in  angulo^  quo  et  ipfe, 
et  proedecelTur  cjus  Cudberetus,  fepius  orans  flare  vel  genu 
fledere  volebat,  cluvh  adjixum  violentiis  provellarum  oppo- 

Such  a  curious  and  Dutch  delineation  have  we  here, 
of  that  flyle  of  building,  even  in  large  edifices,  which  was 
raftifed  in  all  Britain  before  the  Romans  came,  was  continued 
a  part  after  they  fettled  here,  and  remained  in  that  part  to 
the  period  of  Bede’s  writing ;  the  frame  of  the  building  being 
not  either  ‘  whole  logs’  or  ‘  fquared  timber,’  but  timber  fawn 
into  planks ;  which  receded  from  each  other  in  time,  and  ex- 
pofed  the  infide  to  the  rains  and  the  winds ;  but  to  which  the 
only  remedy  applied,  was  a  lock  of  hay  or  a  lump  of  clay,  oc- 
cafionally  thrufl  into  the  chink,  or  a  calf-fkin  nailed  over  it! 
So  ftfikingly  are  thefe  native  and  original  cathedrals  of  our 
extra-provincial  brethren  in  the  north  of  the  ifland,  difcrimi- 
nated  by  their  meannefs  from  thofe  pompous  churches ;  not 
which  ‘  the  monkifti  miflionaries’  from  Rome  conflru<fled,  but 
which  the  native  monks  and  clergy  fucceeding  them,  travelling 
to  the  continent,  and  vifiting  Rome,  erefted !  And  fo  com¬ 
pletely  erroneous  is  Mr.  Pownall,  in  all  thefe  commencing  parts 
of  his  eflay ! 

Yet,  after  a  long  and  laborious  fearch,  which  we  had  at  lafl: 
abandoned  in  defpair,  we  have  by  accident  flumbled  upon  the 
paflage  cited  by  Mr.  Pownall ;  and  find  he  ha^gregipufly  fooled 
usj  in  the  fearch,  not  merely  by  the  vaguenefs  of  his  reference,  ^ 
but  by  his  addition  of  a  mifnomer.  The  original  is  in  ‘  Chro- 

*  nica  Brompton,’  and  in  c.  953  there.  It  relates,  however, 

not  to  Biftiop  Ofwald^  but  to  JVulJlan.  This  prelate, 

dum  femel  monachi  fui  ad  mctjorem  eccleftam  quam  ip!e  conjlrux^ 
erat  migravent,  et  ipfe  antiquam  ccckfiam  quam  San^us  Ufiual^ 
dum  fundaverat  deflrui  videret,  lacrimas  fudit;  fuper  qua 
modefte  redargutus  quod  potius  gaudere  deberet,  quod  fe  fu- 
perftite  tantus  honor  ecclefiae  fuae  acceffiflet,  quod  etiam  mul- 
tiplicatis  monachis  adificia  angercntur^  refpondit.  Ego  longe. 
aliter  intelligo  quod,’  &c.  ‘  nos  autem  e  contra  utimur,  ut 
animarum"  negligentes  lapidis  cumuUmus'  The  whole  paflage 
refore  is  entirely  in  that  tone  of  fentiment,  which  tlie  cited 
arts  induced  us  to  aflign  it.  Wulflan  does  not  complain  of 
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the  pompous  churches  ai  fuch^  but  merely  as  contrajied  with  (h? 
Icfs  religious  lives  of  their  clerical  builders.  He  himfelF  had 
pulled  down  a  church  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  holy  Bifhop 
Ofwald,  and  built  a  larger  one.  He  alfo  fays  at  tl^  clofe  him. 
felf,  what  implies  this.  But  Mr.  Pownall,  with  a  prudence 
ithich  Is  vtry  commendable  os  prudence^  began  to  cite  alter{\\t 
intimation  of  that^  and  ceafed  to  produce  before  the  mention  c( 
this.  '  He  faw,  we  fea^^  the  lights  that  the  pallage  carried  at 
the  head  and  ftern,  fo  raifed  up  a  fereen  before  the  one,  ani 
clapped  his  as  an  cxtingulfher  upon  the  other.  But  one 
thing  more  is  very  remarkable  in  Mr.  Pownall’s  management 
.  of  this  paffage.  ‘  The  Chrijtian  mifftonarUs  fent  from  Rom€^\\it 
fays,  ‘  —were  the  reliorers  of  the  Roman  order  of  architecture 
‘  in  ftone.  What  buildings  were  eredted  by  them,  — have 
‘  been  miftakenly  called  Saxon  architedfure :  the  monkilh 
^  miflionaries  began  very  early — to  eredf  large  ftone  buildings- 
*  See  what  Ofwald  fays,  complaining,’  &c.  All  this  refers  evi 
dently  to  the  Saxon  times,  and  to  an  early  period  of  therh.  Yet 
the  paflage  cited^  in  confirmation  of  it,  relates  entirely  to  the 
Norman.  The  church  pulled  down  hy  Wulftan,  had  been  raifed 
by  Ofwald  in  the  year  983  *  5  and  was  itfelf^  therefore,  of  the 
latir  days  of  the  Saxons.  And  the  church  ereSied  by  him  waj 
finifhed  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  and  the  year  1089  f;  and  was 
not  of  the  Saxon  period  at  all.  Well  then  might  Mr.  Pow^’lall 
lap  up  his  adduced  teftimony  under  the  double  cover  of  a 
neral  reference,  and  of  a  uron^  bifhop  ! 

^  ‘  It  is  as  repeatedly  as  mention  is  made  of  the  faints  and  bi 
‘  (hops  building  churches,  in  the  carlicft  times  in  this  ifland,  yi 
^  conftantly  faid,  that  their  buildings  were  the  opus  Romanum. 

^  It  is  cxprefsly  faid  of  St.  Wilfrid,  that  he  learnt  his  archi 
^  tenure  at  Rome,  and  built  his  chUrch  at  Hagulftad  [Hexham] 

^  after  that  model  (Vide  Richard  Prior  Hagulftadenfis  de  ftatu 
^  ecclefne,  lib.  i.  c.'3.),  and  then  it*  is  added,  neque  ulhm 
“  aliam  domum  citra  ALpes  monies  aedificatam  audivimus,”  (Ib 
f  c.  22.)  Eadmer,  deferibihg  the  difterence  of  the  old  church 
^  ^  at  Canterbury,  and  the  new  one  that  was  built  after  the  dc- 
‘  ftruefion  of  the  former,  fays,  ‘‘  veterem  ecclefiam  Ro- 
‘‘  manorum  opere  faftain.”  Bede  alfo,  teftator  hanc  Ro- 
manorum  opere  faftain  et  ex  quadam  parte  ad  imltationem 
ecclefiae  Beati  Apoftolorum  Principis  Petri.”  We  have  al¬ 
ready  anticipated  our .  remarks  upon  this  paflage,  in  order  to 
bring  our  obfervations  to  one  point  of  view,  and  fo  give  them 

••  Sec  authorities  in  p.  3  of  Thomas’s  Survey  of  Worccller  O* 
thedral.  t  Ihoxnas>  ibid. 
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with  the  fuller  force,  to  our  readers.  We  have  therefore  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do  at  prefent,  than  to  confirm  what  we  have  faid, 
by  an  additional  evidence,  that  noiu  occurs  to  our  fearch  j  and 
then  to  (hew  how  wantonly  Mr.  Pownall  plays  with  his  quota¬ 
tions  and  references.  * 

Bifcop  Benedidi  was  equally  a  Northumbrian  with  Wilfrid, 
equally  of  noble  •parentage,  and  equally  familiar  with  royalty 
there.  He  was  alfo  a  cotemporary  with  hlrq,  older  by  fix  years 
than  he,  but  adfing^a  year  or  more  after  him,  a  compaiiion,  and 
an  imitator He  rcfolved  to  build  a  monaftery  at  Yarrovt ; 
that  very  monaftery  in  which  Bede  afterwards  lived  and  died. 
He  accordingly  went,  like, Wilfrid,  to  the  continent  for  ma- 
fons.  'But  he  did  not  ^  learn  his  architedlure  at  Rome as 
Mr.  Pownall  erroneoufly  fays,  that  VVilfrid  is  ‘  exprefsly’  re¬ 
corded  to  have  done.  VVilfrid,  as  we  have  feen  ‘  exprefsly? 
before,  derived  his  m  ifons  not  only  from  Rome,  but  from  Italy, 
France,  and  any  other  countries  in  which  he  could  find  them. 
Some  of  his  maibns  therefore  were  Roman,  while  others  were 
Italian  in  general,  were  French,  or  came  from  other  countries. 
Yet  the  conduct  of  Bifcop  is  ft  ill  ftronger  in  point.  He 
went  only  to  France  for  his  mafons.  In  France  he  fought  for 
them,  in  France  he  found  them,  and  from  France  he  brought 
them.  And  thefe  are  ‘  cxprefsly’  recorded  to  be  fuch,  as  could, 
‘  in  that  faftiion  of  the  Romans  which  he  always  admired,  ere£l 
‘  him  a  church  of  ftone.’  This  man  in  675,  and  in  the  very 
year  probably  in  which  Wilfrid  finifticd  his  church  at  Hexham, 
fays  Bede,  ‘  Gallias  petens,  caementarios,  qui  lapiieam  fibi  ec- 
‘  clefiam,  juxta  Romanorum  quern  femper  amabat  morem^  facerent, 

‘  poftulavit,  accepit,  attulitf.’  Bifcop  thus  become  the ^aftb- 
ciate  with,  and  the  fecond  to,  Wilfrid  \  though  neither  of  them 
were,  ‘  monkifli  miflionaries’  from  Rome;  in  reftoring  that 
high  ftyle  of  building  in  ftone,  with  which  the  Pi£ts  and  Scots, 
in  all  the  barbarity  of  Mr.  PownalPs  language,  had  accufed  the 
Romans  (we  may  be  fure)  of  eredling,  ‘  in  the  romp  of  their 
‘  ambition,’  among  us. 

But  let  us  fubjoin  one  remark  more  concerning  Bifeop’s  con- 
uchions.  Mr.  Pownall  fuppofes  all  the  arts  of  building  in 
3ne,  to  have  been  extinguifhed  among  the  Saxons ;  when  only 
;ihc  more  refined  were.  Accordingly  wc  fee  Bifcop  doing. 


as 


Wilfrid  alFuredly  had  done  before,  employing  native  workmen 
•jf  all  the  bajis  of^his  edifice.  He  began  to  build  his  monaftery. 


are  exprefsiy  told  by  Bede,  in  1674;  and  it  was  about  a 


;ellcr  O 


•  Compare  Bede  p.'  295  and  293  for  Bifcop,  with  p.  750'  for 
ilfrid. 

295  and  750. 
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year  afterwards,  before  he  went  over  to  the  continent  for  ma- 
ions.  Egfi  id,  King  of  Northumbria,  fays  Bede,  gave  Bifeopa 
portion  of  land,  and  ‘  monafterium  inibi — facere  praeciperet: 
^  quod fa^um  ejl — ad  oftium  fluminis  Uiri  ad  aquilonem,  anno 
‘  ab  incarnatione  Domini  fexcentefimo  feptuagelimo  quarto^: 

*  nec  f  iujquam  unius  anni  fpatio  port  fundatum  monafterium  w- 

*  terjeiiio  Benedi6tus  oceano  tranfmiflb  Gallius  petens,  caemen- 

*  tarios — poftulavit — There  were  xh^xtiOXQ  native  maforsiTi 

Northumbria,  fully  competent  for  all  the  lower  works  of  the 
building,  in  the  eftimate  of  Bifcop  himfelf,  and  adlually  em¬ 
ployed  upon  them  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  together.  And,  in 
one  twelvemonth  more  from  their  completion  of  thefe  works, 
the  foreign  mafons  finiflied  the  fupcrftrufture :  ‘  intra  unius 
^  ar.ni  circulum  ex  quo  fundamenta Jiint  culminibus  fuper- 

*  pofitis,  miflkrum  inibi  folennia  celebrari' videres^.’ 

VV”e  have  thus  faid  enough,  we  think,  to  fettle  this  point  for 
ever.  We  now  pafs  on  to  note  fome  ftrange  references  and 
quotations,  in  this  extraft.  The  words,  ‘  neque  ullam  aliam 
‘  domum  citra  Alpes  montes’  aedificatam  audivirnus,’  which  arc 
referred  to  ‘  lb.  c.  22,’  that  is,  to  ‘  Richard  Prior  Hagulfta- 
^  denfiS  de  ftatu  ecclefiae  are  really  taken  from  Eddius,  c.  22. 
The  citation  from  Eadmer,  ‘  veterem  ecclefiam  Romanorum 
‘  opere  fadlam,*  is  not  to  be  found  in  him;  his  only  words  be¬ 
ing  thefe,  ‘  Lanfrancus,  cum  Cantuariam  primo  veniffet  et 
^  ecclefiam  falvatoris,  quam  regcre  fufeeperat,  incendio  atque 
y  ruinis  pene  nihili  faftam,  invenillet,  mente*  confternatus  ett,’ 
and  ‘  ecclefiam  Chrifti  Cantuarienfem — aedificavitf  Where 
then  did  Mr.  Pownall  find  the  words?  He  adlually  found  them 
in  Gerv  fey  in  Gervufe  citing  Eadmer,  but  citing  him  in  Ibme 
unpublijhed  and  unknown  work  of  his :  ‘  Edmerus,  venerabilis 
^  cantor,  in  ppufeulis  fuis  veterem  ecclefiam  ex  more  Ro- 
‘  manorum,*  Mr.  Pownallilfbftitutes  ‘  Romanorum  opere’  for 
thofe  words  ‘  fadlam  delciibitj.*  In  the  fame  fecond-hand 
manner  alfo,  has  he  obtained  the  fucceeding  paffage  from  Bede; 
as  appears  from  its  beginning  with  the  word  ‘  teftatur,’  Bede 
being  thus  made  to  witnefs  to  his  own  teftimony ;  and  as  appears 
again  from  its  concluding  with  a  whole  claufe,  that  is  not  in 
Bede.  To  our  aftoniftiment  indeed,  we  find  on  a  farther  fearch, 
that  this  is  alfo  taken  from  Gervafe^  and  from  Gervafe  citing 
Eadmer  again.  ‘  Edmerus^ — Erat — ipfa  ecclefia, — ficut  in  hif- 
^  toriis  Beda  teftatury  Romanorum  opere  fa6la,  et  ex 

*  parte  ad  imitationem  ecclefia  Beati  Apofiolorum  Pi  incipis  Petri 


•  P.  294 — 29J. 

X  Decern  Scriptores,  c.  1291. 


f  Eadmerus,  p.  7.  Scldcn. 
.  •§  Ibid.  ibid. 
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So  ftrangely  does  Mr.  Pownall  a6l  by  his  quotations  f  Not  dif- 
honeft  in  the  management  of  them,  he  is  very  carelefs  about 
their  veracity,  takes  a  fecond  authority  while  he  is  alledging  a 
firft,  and  takes  that  for  what  this  does  not  fay.  Bede  fays  not, 
bis  Roman  church  at  Canterbury  was  built,  cither  in  part  or  in 
whole,  upon  the  model  of  St.  Peter^s  in  Rome.  This  is  only  the 
addition  of  Eadmer,  who  lived  after  the  conqueft,  and  could 
know  nothing  of  the  matter.  And  as  to  Bede’s  teftimony,  and 
to  Eadmer’s  which  is  founded  upon  it,  we  have  already  feen  the 
former  means  only,  that  the  church  was  of  ftone,  and  built  by 
the  Britons  of  Canterbury  before  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  them. 

Having  dwelt  fo  long  upon  thefe  leading  points,  we  can  only 
notice  the  others  in  a  brief  manner.  Mr.  Pownall  conftantly 
fuppofes  the  circular  arch  to  be  a  neceflary  part  of  Roman  ar- 
chitefture  ;  but  we  need  only  refer  him  in  proof  of  the  contrary, 
to  an  author  \vho  has  many  of  his  miftakes,  but  who  clearly 
ftiews  the  Romans  to  have  ufed  the  pointed  arch  at  times  ^  Yet 
Mr.  Pownall  thinks  the  pointed  arch  to  be  derived,  frv)m  working 
in  ftone  after  the  mode  of  timber  building  ;  as  if  the  Romans, 
on  their  introdu6lion  of  ftone  houfes,  imitated  the  jojhtcn  of  the 
Britijh  houfes  before  \  and  as  if  the  pointed  arch  was  not  found 
I  equally  in  the  .as  well  as  in  the  uejl^  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  f.  Mr.  Pownall  alfo  fancies,  that,  about  the  clofe  of  the 
I2th  century,  ^  the  pope  created  feveral  corporations  of  Roman 
‘  or  Italian  archite£ls  and  artifts,  with  corporate  powers  and 
‘  exclufive  privileges  when,  on^a  full  infpeftion  of  the  papal 
archives  in  the  Vatican,  executed  by  the  librarian  of  tne  Va¬ 
tican,  and  re-executed  by  the  head-keeper  of  the  archives,  under 
the  orders  of  the  very  popeJiimfelf,  he  confejfcs  not  the  UaJi  trace' 
of  fuch  .a  creation  is  to  be  found;  when  Flemijh  pieces, 
placed  by  thefe  original  free  mafons  under  the  foundations  of 
tlieir  Englifli  ftrudlures,  and  repeatedly  difeovered  there,  (hew 
thofe  maforis  not  to  have  been  ‘  Roman  or  Italian  architects,’ 
German  ox  Teutonic  \  and  when,  in  one  of  Mr.  PownalPs 
own  quotations,  Stubbs  aCtualiy  fpeaks  of  Aldred,  Archbiftiop  of 
York  at  the  conqueft,  a  century  at  leaft  before  the  era  affigned 
t’/Mr.  Pownall,  ere^ing  at  Beverly  Minfter  ^ex  utraque  parte 
‘  pulpiti  arcus^  et  in  medio,  fupra  pulpitum,  arcum  eminen  - 
^  tiorem, — opero  Teutonico  fabrefaCtos  J.’  • 

On  the  wholei^  however,  this  eflay  is  ingenious  and  learned, 
ftough  we  cannot  think  it  folid  and  judicious.  Yet  one  point' 


•  Mr.  Ledwlch  in  ArchxDlogia,  VIII.  IQ2 — 193. 
t  Ibid.  ibid.  {  Decern  Script.  1703, 
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appears  to  us  equally  curious,'  new,  and  certain.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  polifliing  the  ftones  for  the  Roman  ftrudlures,  he  "  tells 
us,  ‘  was  done  only  with  the  adze  when  tliey  worked  in  free- 
^  ftonc.  About  the  time  of  rebuilding  the  church  at  Canter- 
‘  bury,  notice  is  taken  of  the  introduction  of  the  chifeil.  Ger- 
‘  vafius^  in  his  Chronica,  marking  the  difference  between  the 

*  old  work  and  the  new,  fays,  Ibi  arcus,  ct  caetcra  omnia, 
‘‘  plana,  utpote  fculpta  Jecure  it  non  fcicello^  hie,  in  omnibus  fere, 

fculptura  idonca.’^  .And  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  church, 
Willielmus  Senonenfis,  vir  admodum  llrenuus,  in  ligno  (t 
lapide  artifex  fubtiliffimus,  ad  lapides  formandos  iorrieumata 
fecit  valde  ingeniofe ;  formp  quoque  ad  lapidus  formandos 
V  his  qui  convenerant  fculptoribus  tradidit”  (Chronicon  Ger- 

*  vafii).  Here  wx  have  the  turning  machine  and  the  modelled 
‘  planes.  This  fcicntific  and  ingenious  architedl  was  the  firft 
‘  (I  believe)  who  boldly  attempted  to. work  the  ribbed  and 
‘  vaulted  ceiling  in  (lone  and  toph,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hi- 
‘  tlicrto  the  like  vaulting;  or  ceiling;  had  been  worked  in  wood.’ 

Having  dwelt  thus  largely  on  fome  ot  the  articles,  we  muft 
here  terminate  our  review  of  the  whole  with  one  general  re¬ 
mark,  That  thefe  antiquarian  volumes  improve  in  elegance  of 
language  and  in  refinement  of  obfervation,  but  not  in  accuracy 
of  remark  and  in  precifion  of  reafoning ;  and  that  we  are  am¬ 
bitious,  from  the  fullnefs,  the  freedom,  and  the  fairnefs  of  our 
obfervations  upon  fome  of  the  brji  differtations,  of  finding  the 
next  volume  both  accurate  and  elegant,  and  as  precife  in  its  rea- 
fonings  as  it  will  be  refined  in  its  obfervations. 

Art.  VIII.  Hogarth  illuflrated.  By  ^ohn  Ireland,  pp.  9:8. 
Two  VolutmSy  O£iavo^  with  Prints',  zl.  I2s.  6d.  boards.  Pub- 
lifhed  by  J.  and  J;  Boydell,  Cheapfide ;  and  at  the  Shakfpearc 
Gallery,  Pall-Mall. 

f  Concluded.  ] 

T  N  the  illuftration  of  the  print  which  Hogarth  has  denomi- 
nated  Credulity,  Superstition,  and  Fanaticism,  a 
Medley,  the  author  has  made  many  judicious  obfervation?, 
and  adduced  a  variety  of  examples,  to  (hew  the  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  of  fuperftition  on  the  human  mind.  We  lhall  prefenta 
few  pages  of  it  to  the  reader,  as  a  fair  example,  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  the  ftyle  and  mode  of  writing  of  the  work  ia 

‘  Whoever  reads  hiftory  with  a  view  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of 
human  mind,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  great  objeft  that  renders  ht 
tory  ufcfuli  whoever  reads  hiilory  with  that  regard,  muft  be  aftoniOai^ 
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tnd  (hocked  at  the  flow  progrefs  o{,philofQpby,'ZiiA,  the  univerfal  pre¬ 
valence  of  credulity,  fuperjlition,  and  fanatieijm.  If  antiquity  would 
give  a  claim  to  reverence,  this  deftru6tive  band  have  a  claim  prior  to 
Chriflianity;  their  united  power  flied  baneful  influence  on  theearlieft 
ages.  • 

*  In  the  pagan  temples  there  was  a  kind  of  incantation  for  conjur¬ 
ing  dow  n  deities,  to  whom  were  afligned  niches,  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  rank.  The  ancient  Romans  had  their  priells 
of  various  orders  :  there  was  the  bigb  priefi,  the  luperei,  the  baunef- 
pices,  the  pontijices,  the  fiamines,  fallii,  fcciales,  keepers  of  the  Jtbyiline 
hooks,  corybantes,  &c.  There  were  alfo  attgurs  and  foothfayers ,  who, 
by  interpreting  the  entrails  of  beafts,  foretold  future  events ;  and  from 
the  flight  of  birds,  the  defeat  of  armies.  Succeeding  ages  faw  ihcfe 
heathen  temples  folcmnly  confecrated ;  by  this  procefs  they  were  me- 
tamorphofed  into  Chri Ilian  churches  ;  and  the  fculptures  reprefenting 
Jupiter,  Miner'va,  Venus,  and  Diana,  by  virtue  of  a  new  baptifm,  be¬ 
came  faints.  Here  alib  w'ere  a  legion  of  arrogant  priells,  who  imo- 
lently  diftated  the  terms  of  falvation,  fixed  a  llandard  for  univerfal 
belief,  and  introduced  their  own  inventions  as  divine  precepts ;  who 
forced  monarchs  to  pay  tribute  by  ecclefiaftical  privilege ;  afi'umed 
the  dominion  of  empires  by  divine  right ;  and  claimed  three  fourths 
of  the  known  world,  as  heirs  at  law  to  St.  Peter.  To  fecurc  their 
acquifitions,  they  entrenched  themfelves  behind  ramparts  raifed  on 
tlie  credulity  and  folly  of  mankind.  He  who  attempted  to  fcale  thefe 
hallowed  mounds,  w'as  deemed  guilty  of  facrilege  :  he  who  quellioned 
the  catholic  infallibility,  was  an  atheill ;  and  whoever  doubted  the  di¬ 
vine  million  of  a  pried,  an  infidel. 

‘  Finding  the  multitude  were  well  inclined  to  believe  that  what¬ 
ever  they  could  not  comprehend  was  fupernatural,  they  conllrued 
every  phenomenon  of  nature  into  a  portentous  menace  from  heaven. 
An  eclip/e  became. the  omen  of  a  revolution;  an  inundation,  the 
prognollic  of  a  defeat ;  and  an  hurricane  foretold  the  fall  of  every 
power  that  made  any  oppofition  to  papal  authority.  By  arts  like 
thefe,  the  people  were,  brought  into- a  mental  nsnjfalage,  and  the 
powerful  baron  having  previoufly  enllaved  their  perfons,  they  readily 
gave  the  care  of  their  fouls  to  the  confeflbr.  To  him  they  applied  as 
the  proper  interpreter  of  every  difficult  cafe ;  and  fraught  with  a  full 
portion  of  credulity,  each  individual  confidered  ’  every  cloud  that 
paired  over  the  fun,  and  every  raven  that  expanded  its  ebon  wing,  as 
bearing  fome  particular  diredion  to  himfelf.  Hence  arofe  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  ;  zodi  apparitions,  nvitches,  dreams,  zxi^  divinatiom, 

formed  a  creed  of  fuperflition.  On  this  was  built  that  noble  fyflem, 
properly  enough  called,  ^he  Philofophy  of  the  Difiaff.  I'his  mytho- 
logy  of  weak  minds  has  been  carried  through  every  age  and  country, 
by  oral  tradition  and  unfounded  record. 

‘  Our  earlielt  hillories  abound  in  augury  zxii.  prediSiion  •,  the  moft 
fabulous  tales  had  credence,  not  only  with  the  unlearned  and  igno¬ 
rant,  but  with  the  educated  and  fagacious.  The  grave  Duke  of  Su!^ 
fcrioufly  narrates  thofe  which  had  relation  to  Henry  the  Fourth. 

*  Evea 
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*  Even  forcer)  was  made  a  leading  branch  of  religion  ;  and  one  of 
a  pricft’s  duties  was  to  cxorcife  gholts  by  talking  Latin,  which  was 
confidcred  as  a  never-failing  antidote  for  a  troublefome  fpirit,  and 
invariably  concluded  by  the  ghoft  being  Ind.in  the  Red  Sea. 

*  Some  of  thefe  glaring  errors  have  been  obliterated  by  time,  but 
errors  of  equal  magnitude  have  fupplied  their  place;  and  modern  fol. 
lies  are  nearly  as  deltiudlive  to  the  interelts  of  fociety  as  ancitnt 
abfurdities. 

*  Though  this  nation,  as  well  as  others,  was  at  an  early  period 
enveloped  by  ignorance  and  ./ttfer/^inon,  and  their  confequent  accom¬ 
paniments,  we  had  foine  right  to  expect  the  clouds  would  have  been 
difpclled  by  the  Reformation?  but  credulity  kept  its  ground,  and  at 
a  Itill  later  period — when  we  had  a  moft  learned  and  ledate  monarch 
—a  moft  fentcnlious  and  grave  parliament — an  ad  was  paftedy<?r  the 
punifijment  of  wtchcraft.  By  this  fagacious  union  of  ri>yal  and  na¬ 
tional  wifdom,  if  a  woman  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  her  neighbours, 
flic  was  tried,  proved  guilty  of  converfing  with  a  familiar  in  the 
ftiape  of  a  tabby  cat,’  and  caled  of  all  her  fufierings  by  the  ordeal  of 
fire  or  water. 

*  It  is  not  many  years  fince  a  fanatic,  in  one  of  our  cf'lonics  took 

a  fancy  to  accufe  a  neighbour  of  witchcraft ;  the  crime  was  clearly 
proved,  and  the  poor  culprit  fuftcred  accor.^ing  to  la^.  In  credu¬ 
lity  and  fuperftition  there  is  fomething  epidemical :  the  contagion 
fpread,  and  this  being  found  a  fummary  procefs  for  removing  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  trade,  or  revenging  an  infult,  informations  for  forcery 
became  frequent.  Their  feffions-houfe  was  crowded  with  witches,  as 
is  that  of  the  Old  Bailev  with  pickpockeis.  It,  however,  brought 
fees— and  fo  far  was  well :  but  the  judges  at  length  difeovered  tnat 
the  province  was  likely  to  be  depopulated  ;  and,  what  afFeded  them 
Hill  more,  their  own  fraternity  were  liable  to  the  confequences.  A 
man  who  had  been  cheated  by  his  lawyer,  made  an  affidavit  that  faid 
lawyer  was  a  wizzard.  This  was  too  much.  The  court  had  a  fpe- 
cial  meeting,  and  unanimoufly  determined,  that  they  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  more  informations  againft  wizzards.  The  bye-law  had  the 
efteft  of  a  and  forcery  was  no  more. 

*  Lord  Bacon  fomewhere  remarks,  that  fuperftition  is  worfe  than 
atbeifm.  It  takes  from  religion  every  attraction,  every  comfort  ;  and 
the  place  of  humble  hope,  and  patient  refignation,  is  fupplied  by  me- 
lanch:lyy  defpair^  and  madnefs  ! 

*  J  o  the  beft  minds  creduhtv  is  a  fource  of  much  mifery.  Our ftrft 
Cbarhs.  who,  with  all  his  errors  as  a  king,  had  the  manners  and 
mind  of  a  gentleman,  was  fo  much  under  its  influence,  that  he  never 
enjoyed  a  day’s  happinefs  after  confulting  the  Sortes  VirgiUan^. 

*  In  our  age — an  age  in  many  refpedts  enlightened  by  the  beams 
of  philofophy,  the  etteds  refulting  from  credulity,  fuperftition,  and 
fanaticifm,  arc  dreadful ;  but  while  the  evils  are  contemplated  with 
horror,  the  fyftcm  is  too  ridiculous  for  fober  reafoning.  It  induces 
the  infatuated  votary  to  believe,  that,  being  in  the  pale  of  a' parti¬ 
cular  charch,  will  infure  bis  falvation.  The  ignorant  are  confounded 
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with  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  which  the  wifeft  cannot  comprehend  ; 
and,  by  combining  difFerent  texts  of  holy  writ,  we  are  infulted  with 
conclufions  contrary  to  common-fenfe 
*  To  check  this  inundation  of  abfurdity,  which  deemed  carnal 
rcafon  profane,  and  was  not  to  be  combated  by  argument,  'Mr.  He- 
^arth  engraved  this  print ;  it  contains  what  muft  ever  opera  e  as  a 
complete  refutation  of  thofe,  who,  becaufe  they  were  his  opponents  in 
politics,  have  impudently  alTerted,  that  he  loll  his  talents  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  life;  for  though  the  delineation  was  made  in  his  fixty-fourth 
year,  in  fatire,  wit,  and  imagination,  it  is  fuperior  to  any  of  his  pre¬ 
ceding  works.* 

Mr.  Ireland  labours  with  much  afliduity  to  vindicate  Ho^ 
garth  againft  the  fatirical  attacks  of  Churchill  and  Wilkes. 
Perhaps  he  had  better  have  allowed  the  quarrel  to  repofe  under 
the  (hade  which  oblivion  has  now  thrown  over  it.  Kipping  up 
old  and  forgotten  perfonalities,  muft  tend  to  injure  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  without  adding  any  thing  ufeful  to  the  public 
flock  of  knowledge.  And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  this  con- 
teft  Hogarth  came  off  but  fecond  beft.  It  was  impoffible  that 
a  Angle  blow  from  the  graver  f  of  anartift,  however  well  aimed, 

•  •  .  »  *  » 

.  ‘  *  A  field  preacher  in  one  of  the  provinces,  from  the  ftrength  of 
his  lungs,  and  length  of  his  extemporary  harangues,  being  for  fome 
months  attended  by  a  more  numerous  congregation  than  the  parfon 
of  the  parifli,  began  to  think  himfelf  the  more  orthodox  man.  Fraught 
•^ith  this  idea,  he  one  Sunday  evening  went  to  the  veflry  room,  waited 
until  the  fervice  was  concluded,  and  very  rudely  attacked  the  clergy¬ 
man,  telling  him  he  came  to  convince  him,  to  confound  him,  and 
to  convert  him  by  the  word !  This  was  followed  by  the  recital  of  a 
thoufand  texts  from  various  parts  of  the  holy  (triptures,  fo  combined 
as  to  prove  whatever  he  wiflied  ;  and  concluded  by,  ‘  this  is  all  from 
the  Bible;  and  by  the  Bible  I  defircs  to.  abide;  anfwer  me  by  the 
I  fame  book.*  The  clergyman  being  a  man  of  fome  humour,  after 

1  hearing  him  with  much  patience,  very  coolly  afked  this  labourer  in 
the  vineyard  if  he  recollected  a  text  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  where 
it  is  written,  *  Then  Achitophel  fet  his  houfe  in  order,  and  went  and 
hanged  himfelf.' — ‘  Certainly,*  replied  the  man,  ‘  I  know  it  to  be 

Iferipture.* — *  Good,*  added  the  divine ;  *  Examine  the  gofpel  of  St, 
Luke,  and  you  will  find  it  written,  Co,  and  do  thou  like^bt/e.  This  I 
wrnellly  recommend,  and  fo  farewell.* 

t  We  think  that  any  attempt  to  confound  language  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  term,  when  it  is  already  in  poffellion  of  one  that 
exprefles  the  objeCi  with  fufficient  accuracy,  is  reprehenfible.  Surely 
the  word  graver  exprefles  the  inflrumeiit  ufed  by  an  artili  witli  equal 
prccifipn,  and  is  much  more  intelligible,  than  hurln,  wKIcK  Mr.  Ire- 
hmd  has  chofen  on  all  occafions  to  fubilitute. 
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coulJ  produce  any  efFcft  at  all  equivalent  to  the* repeated  ftrokes 
of  the  fatirical  lafh  of  a  Churchill. 

As  the  prints  of  Hogarth  were  fuppofed  to  contain  a  con- 
fidcrable  ftiare  of  perfonal  fatire,  and  concealed  allufion,  not 
always  evident  to  the  uninftrufted  eye,  keys  and  illuflrations 
were  foon  found  neceflary.  For  this  purpofc  feveral  publica¬ 
tions  have  appeared  at  different  times.  But  we  may  with  fafety 
aver,  that  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  has  excelled  all  his 
predecefibrs.  He  has  not  only  retained  all  that  was  good  and 
ufeful  in  them,  but  added  much  that  is  new  and  important 
from  his  own  'ftores ;  having  apparently  neglected  no  fource 
whence  information  was  to  be  procured.  He  has  alfo  rejeded 
many  obfervations,  which,  although  they  might  originate  from 
circumftances  in  the  plates,  were  not  lit  to  be  obtruded  on  the 
public  eye.  Hogarth  profefled  not  to  refine  the  adlions,  or  to 
conceal  the  defects  of  human  nature;  he  reprefented  man  as  he 
found  him  to  exill.  •  That,  however,  is  no  reafon  why  a  com¬ 
mentator  (hould  ftudiouily  dwell  oh  his  impurities.  From  fuch 
remarks  the  author  has  lludioufly  and  very  properly  abftained. 
He  has,  on  every  occafion,  endeavoured  t^  paint  the  moral  of 
the  pictured  tale,  to  render  vice  more  deteftablc,^and  virtue  more 
lovely. 

‘  It  is  impof&bic  not  to  regret  that  the  prints  for  this  publica¬ 
tion  were  not  ^graved  upon  a  larger  fcale.  This  circumftance 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  unavoidable,  as  the  majority  of 
them  were  executed  before  the  illuftrations  were  undertaken, 
and  had  previoufly  appeared  in  another  work*.  They  will  an- 
fwer  very  well  as  tables  of  reference  to  thofe  who  polTefs  the 
original  prints  ;  and  to  thofe  who  do  not,  they  are  no  defpica- 
ble  fubftitute ;  as,  confidering  their  minutenefs,  the  characters 
are  wonderfully  well  preferved.  The  few  plates  executed  on  a 
larger  fcale,  purpofely  for  this  work,  are  well  engraved. 

"I'he  author  has  affected  no  elevation  of  language,  or  elegance 
of  didtion.  His  ftyle  is  purely  colloquial.  T  hrough  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  work  he  feems  to  have  kept  in  mind  the  idea  of 
one  perfon  explaining  verbally  to  another  the  prints  of  Hogarth, 
as  they  lay  before  them ;  mentioning  every  circumftance  and 
allulion  that  could  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  fubjedt ;  and  in 
transferring  this  idea  to  paper  he  has  certainly  fucceeded.  In 
his  frequent  jefts  and  feoffs  at  what  he  is  pleafed  to  call  learning, 
he  appears  to  imitate  Hogarth’s  pretended  contempt  of  the  an¬ 
cient  mafters.  In  Hogarth"  this  affectation  probably  ori¬ 
ginated  in  envy,  finding  himfelf  incapable  of  attaining  any 
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degrcc  of  their  elegance  and  dignity.  And  had  the  author  been 
more  fparing  of  his  farcafms,  the  manifold  errata  that  occur  in 
almoft  every  quotation  from  a  foreign  or  an  ancient  language, 
would  have  left  offended  the  eye  of  the  claffical  reader.  Wc 
are,  indeed,  forry  to  obferve  fo  many  literal  and  typographical 
errors  difgrace  a  work  fo  elegantly  printed. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  perufed  this  performance  with 
much  fatisfadlion.  To  thofe  who  are  already  profefled  admirers 
of  Hogarth,  it  will  prove  an  ufeful  and  agreeable  companion; 
it  will  communicate  a  knowledge  and  an  admiration  of  hia 
works  to  many  who  are  yet  unacquainted  with  their  merits; 
and  it  will  tend  more  widely  to  diftufe  the  fame  of  a  man,  who, 
in  the  peculiar  line  which  he  purfued,  remains,  and  perhaps 
ever  will  remaih,  unrivalled,  and  an  honour  to  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth. 

Art.  IX.  Curiojities  of  Literature  y  confijiing  of  Anecdotes^  Cha-^ 
raSten^  Sketche^y  and  Obfervationsy  litcraryy  criticaly  and  hijlo^ 
ricaL  Second  Edition,  pp.  531.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray* 
London,  1792. 

^HE  contents  of  this  mifcellaneous  work  the  author  has 
^  ftated  in  his  preface ;  he  there  obferves,  that  ‘  the  prefent 
‘  volume  pretends  to  no  other  merit,  than  that  of  being  a  la- 
‘  borious  feledtion  of  the  moft  interefting  parts  of  the  various 

*  Ana.  To  thefe  valuable  ftores  of  literature,  I  have  added 

*  fome  anecdotes,  which  appeared  to  me  amufive  and  curious, 

‘  and  fome  obfervations  which  I  hope  will  not  be  deemed 
‘  impertinent.* 

Our  author  has  explained,  in  his. preface,  the  nature  of  the 
word  Ana  with  fufficient  perfpicuity;  We  fliall  only  obferve, 
that  when  learning  was  left  difFufed  than  it  is  in  the  prefent 
day,  when  the  art  of  ejfay-writing  was  rarely  praftifed,  and  in¬ 
formation  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  laborious  ftudies,  the 
public  very  cheerfully  received  thofe  fkctches  of  fcientific  fub- 
je£fs,  and  thofe  attic  ebullitions  of  wit,  which  pafled  at  the  con^ 
verfazrones  of  literary  men.  It  is  thus  we  have  in  our  own  country 
fome  refledlions^  of  the  learned  Selden,  which  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  fignificant  title  of  ‘  Table-talk.*  The  col- 
leftors  of  the(  French  Ana  were  very  injudicious  in  their  fe- 
leclions,  or  probably  they  did  not  feleil  at  all ;  for  every  trivial 
circuniliancc  and  trite  obfervation,  fefved  the  purpofe  of  in- 
creafing  the  bulk  of  their  volumes,  and  enhancing  its  price  in 
the  eye  of  the  undifeerning  bookfeller.  Books  thus  written 
were  not  calculated  to  endure ;  and  indeed  they  have  fallen  into 

fo 
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fo  profound  an  oblivion,  that  we  doubt  if  even  fome  of  our 
readers  who  are  vcrfed  in  French  literature,  rccolleft  the  na. 
ture  of  thefe  heterogeneous  eolkeSlions.  There  are,  however, 
feveral  that  merited  a  better  fate  j  and  amidft  the  heavy  ebaos  of 
the  Ana,  li^ht  may  be  ftruck  out  on  feveral  intereiting  and 
amufing  topics. 

To  collect  what  is  valuable  in  thefe  multifarious  compila¬ 
tions  we  do  not  by  any  means  deem  an  unhappy  thought.  Of 
fuch  an  adverfaria  as  the  one  before  us,  were  it  even  compiled 
by  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  it  would  (till  have  its  ufe;  but  it  is 
only  doing  bare  juft  ice  to  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  he  has  employed  the  materials  he  found  in  the 
Ana,  and  other  works,  as  the  hiftorian  colledls  the  circum- 
ftances  which  arc  to  form  his  hiftorjr;  his  mode  of  arrange- 
'  meht,  and  his  reflexions,  are  his  own. .  His  ftyle  is  animated 
and  elegant;  his  ftriXures  ingenious  and  ftriking;  and  the 
whole  bears  evident  marks  of  being  the  labour  of  an  author  of 
both  tafte  and  genius.  It  is  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  verfa- 
tile  difpofitions  of  modern  readers ;  and  while  the  volume  is 
fraught  throughout  with  entertainment,  he  muft  be  a  prodigy  of 
learning  indeed  who  cannot  acquire  fome  information  from  it. 

The  firft  part  is  entitled.  Literature  and  Criticism: 
it  confifts  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  relative  to  thefe  fubjeXs, 
The  following  one  is  curious  : 

‘  The  Portraits  of  Authors. 

*  With  the  ancients  it  was  undoubtedly  a  cuftom  to  place  the  por¬ 
traits  of  authors  before  their  works.  Martial  will  ferve  as  a  teili- 
xhony  in  this  cafe.  The  hundred  and  eighty-fixth  epigram  of  his 
fouriecnth  book  is  a  mere  play  on  words,  concerning  a  iictle  volume 
which  contained  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  which  had  his  portrait 
prefixed  to  it.  The  volume  and  the  charaXers  muft  have  been  very 
diminutive.  Antiquity  records  many  fuch  penmen,  whofe  glory 
confiftcd  in  writing  in  fo  fmall  a  hand,  that  It  was  not  legible  to  the 
naked  eye.  *  One  wrote  a  verfe  of  Homer  on  a  grain  of  millet ;  and 
anotlver,  more  trifling  and  indefatigable,  tranferibed  the  whole  Iliad 
in  fo  confined  a  fp^ce,  that  it  could  be  inclofed  in  a  nut<ihell.  Me¬ 
nage  fays,  that  thefe  things  are  not  fo  improbable  as  they  feem. 
This  trifling  art  is  not  loft  in  modern  times.  He  fays  he  h^s  read 
whole  rente nces  which  were  not  perceptible  to  the  eye  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  microlcope.  He  has  even  feen  portraits  and  pi^ures 
ofahe  fame  kind;  and,  which  feems  wonderful,  what  appeared 
lines  and  fcratches  thrown  down  at  random,  were  letters  in  capitals; 
and  the  lineaments  of  Madame  la  Dauphine’s  face  were  preferved 
with  the  moll  pleafing  delicacy,  and  with  correilnefs  of  refemblance. 
He  read  alib  an  Italian  poem,  in  prai/e  of  this  princefs,  which 
contained  Jomt  thorjands  of  verfes  (1  tranferibs  his  words).  It  was 
written  by  an  ofiiccr  in  a  foacc  of  a  foot  and  an  haU', 
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*  Martial  is  not  the  only  writer  who  takes  notice  of  the  ancients 
prefixing  their  portraits  to  their  worki».  Seneca,  in  his  ninth  chapter 
on  the  tranquillity  of  the  foul,  complains  of  many  of  the  luxurious 
frreat,  who,  like  fo.  many  of  our  own,  poficfled  libraries  as  they  do 
their  ellates  and  equipages.  Mt  is  melancholy  to  obferve/  he  con¬ 
tinues,  *  how  the  portraits  of  men  of  genius,  and  the  works  of  their 
divine  intelligence,  but  lerve  as  the  luxury  and  the  ornaments  of  their 
walls.* 

«  Pliny  has  nearly  the  fame  obfervation.  Lib.  XXXV.  cap.  2.  he 
remarks  that  the  cullom  was  rather  modern  in  his  time ;  and  attri¬ 
butes  to  Afinius  Pollio  the  honour  of  having  introduced  it  into  Rome. 

*  In  confecrating,*  he  fays,  ‘  a  library  with  the  portraits  of  our  il- 
luftrious  authors,  you  have  formed,  if  1  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  a  re¬ 
public  of  the  intclleclual  powers  of  men.’ 

By  the  article,  ‘  Adam  not  the  first  Man,’  we  learn 
the  ttrange  fentlmcnts  which  an  ingenious  religious  vilionary 
will  fometimes  adopt.  Our  author  writes, 

‘  Among  the  many  Angular  opinions  which  fome  have  endeavoured 
toeltablilh,  and  in  which  indeed  they  have  themfelves  firmly  con-, 
fided,  not  the  lead  to  be  dilHnguilhed  is  that  of  one  Ifaac  de  la 
Peyreyre,  of  Bourdcaux.  He  is  the  auihorofa  book  entitled,  ‘  The 
Yrt- Adamites  where  he  attempts  to  fhew  that  Adam  is  not  the  firll 
cf  men.  He  was  always  dreaming  on  this  during  his  life,  and  died 

I ‘its  firm  belief.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  known  that  an* 
lent  rabbin  was  fo  much  inclined  towards  his  fydem,  that  he  has 
n  ventured  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  preceptor  of  Adam  !  But 
;  rabbin  (as  Menage  obferves)  was  a  rabbin  ;  and  that  is  faying 
ugh.  '  '  • 

When  this  book  firft  made  its  appearance;  it  was  condemned  to' 
burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman.  Menage  has  pre- 
red  a  pretty  hon  mot  of  the  Prince  de  Guemene,  which  pafled 
lut  the  time  this  book  made  a  noife.  ‘  One  Father  Adam,  a  Jefuit, 
ached  at  St.  Germain,  before  the  Queen.  The  fernpn^  was  exe- 
ble ;  and  being  at  the  fame  time  very  perfonal,  was  greatly  dif- 
?d  at  court.  The  Queen  fpoke  concerning  it  to  the  Prince,  and 
ed  him  his  bpinionr.  ‘  Madam,’  he  replied,  ‘  I  am  a  Tr>- 
mite^ — «  What  does  that  mean,’  faid  the  Queen.  *  It  is,  Ma-  ’ 
n,*  the  Prince  wittily  anfwered,  ‘  that  I  do  not  think  Father  Adam  ’ 
be  the  firft  of  men.’ 

‘  Voltaire  at  Ferncy  had  alfo  a  Fere  Adam,  on  whom  he  frequently 
iyed  off  this  witticifm  of  the  Prince  ;  and  thofe  who  are  acquainted  * 
th  his  creed,  may  believe  that  his  obfervations  on  Father  Adam  * 
;re  not  a  little  mmgent. 

‘  Thefe  Pre-Aaamitas  bring  to  my  recoIle£lion  two  humorous  lines 
Prior. in  his  Alma -  '  ^ 

*  And  left  1  (hould  be  wearied,  Madam, 

To  cut  things  faort,  come  down  to  Adam.’  • 


3^8  Curiojities  of  Literature^ 

In  this  fe^IIon  of  the  work  are  interfpcifed  fcveral  learned 
difq^ilitions.  We  (hall  felecSl  the  following  one:  . 

*  The  Art  of  Criticism. 

*  The  art  of  criticifm  is  by  no  means  a  modern  invention  ;  but  it 
mud  be  confefTed,  that  in  the  la(l  age  alone  it  hath  reached  its  prefent 
degree  of  .  perfeftion. 

*  According  to  Dion  Chryfoftom,  Arifiotle  is  the  inventor  of  cri. 
ticifm ;  it  is  at  lead  certain  that  it  appeared  about  his  time.  ' 

*  Arifiarebus^  who  flourifhed  at  Samos  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Chrillian  era^  wrote  nine  books  of  corredlons  of 
the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey,  and  fpread  a  general  alarm  amongd  the  race 
of  authors ;  infomuch  that,  to  the  prefeut  day,  a  critic  and  an  Arif, 
tarebus  arc  fynonymous  words. 

*  As  the  fciences  were  for  a  long  time  neglefted,  criticifm  (hared 
the  fame  fate.  There  were,  however,  even  in  the  mod  barbarous 
ages,  a  few  learned  men  who  cultivated  it.  At  the  redoration  of 
letters,  criticifm,  by  the  efforts  of  many  celebrated  fcholars,  fpriing 
up  with  new  vigour.  But  two  important  events  contributed  equally 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  of  criticidn  ;  the  taking  of  Condantinople 
by  the  Turks,  which  occafioncd  feveral  of  the  learned  to  retire  into 
Italy  and  France;  and. the  invention  of  printing,  which  was  difeo* 
vered  about  that  time. 

*  As  foon  as  this  admirable  art  was  made  public,  they  applied 
themfelves  to  publiihing, excellent  editions  of  all  the  good  authors, 
according  to  the  mod  corrcdl  manuferipts.  They  were  indefatigable 
in  their  refearches  for  the  mod  ancient  copies,  and  they  collated  them 
with  the  modern  ones,  by  the  drived  rules  of  criticifm. 

‘  Some  formed  diBl^naries  and  grammars  of  different  languages; 
and  fome  commentaries  for  illudrating  the  text.  Others  compofsd 
ireatifes  on  fabulous  hidory,  on  the  religion,  government,  and  the 
military  operations  of  the  ancients.  They  dwelt  on  the  minuted  par- 
ticularities  which  concerned  their  manners,  their  apparel,  their  re« 
pads,  their  amufements,  &c.  In. a  word,  they  neglefted  nothing 
which,  after  fo  wide  an  interval,  might  throw  new  lights  on  what 
remained  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  compoiitions. 

‘  The  learned  of  the  fixteenth  century  made  new  efforts,  not  only 
to  clear  the  uncultivated  lands  of  the  republic  of  letters,  which  had 
remained  unexplored  by  their  predeceffors,  butallb  to  improve  thofc 
they  had  inherited.  They  prided  themfelvcs  in  the  freed  difcuffionsj 
they  rummaged  every  library  to  bring  to  light  unnoticed  manuferipts; 
they  compared  them  together ;  they  arranged  thofe  hidorical  fafis 
which  were  neceffary  to  redore  the  texts,-  and  to  fix  the  dates;  and 
they  were  careful,  above  all  things,  not  to  decide  on  the  fenfe  of  a 
paifage,  without  a  mature  examination,  and  a  laborious  collation. 

Yet,  after  the  immenfe  labours  of  Julius  Lipfius,  the  Scaligers, 
Turnebus,  Budaeas,  Erafmus,  and  many  other  learned  men,  criti¬ 
cifm  ftill  remained  i  roper  fed  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  laft  age  that  it  at¬ 
tained  to  the  height -which  it  now  has  reached. 
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•  This  perfcftlon  of  criticifm  is  owing  to  the  cflablifhmcnt  of 
Academies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  French  and  Belles  Lettres 
Academies.  In  their  labours  may  be  found  thofe  numerous  and  ju- 
dious  remarks,  which  had  efcaped  the  penetration  of  the  firll  fchoUrs 
in  Europe. 

‘  1  cannot  quit  this  article  without  obferving,  that  it  is  much  to 
the  diflionour  of  the  national  charadler,  no  academy,  dedicated  to 
the  Belles  Lettres,  has  ever  bcen  eftabliihed.  '1 0  raife  fuch  an 
Academy,  is  a  glory  iHll  referved  for  an  Auguftan  monarch. 

‘  Louis  XIV.  has  all  his  foibles  forgiven  by  poftericy  when  they 
contemplate  the  munificent  patronage  he  beftowed  on  men  of  letters. 
The  fplendour  of  royalty,  and  the  trophies  of  ambition,  may  ele¬ 
vate  the  voice  of  adulation  ;  but  they  expire  with  the  hero  and  the 
monarch.  The  beneficial  influence  of  literature  is  felt  through  fuc- 
ceffive  ages ;  and  they,  indeed,,  are  the  benefaftors  of  mankind,  who 
bellow  on  pofteriiy  their  moll  refined  pleafures,  and  their  moll  ufeful 
[peculations.’ 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  tranferibe  further  from  the 
firft  feftion;  but  fliall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  fecond  di- 
vifion,  >vhich  is  arranged  under  the  general  head  of  ‘  Histo- 
kicAL  Anecdotes.’  And  although  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pefted  that  the  moft  indefatigable  compiler  could  here  colledl 
much  novelty,  we  are  furprifed  to  meet  with  fo  many  articles 
which  are  always  entertaining,  and  interefting  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  arc  related.  We  were  ftruck  with  the  title  of 
‘HovAL  Divinities,’  which  we  fhall  give  entire,  as  its  con- 
cifenefs  is  adapted  for  our  purpofe  : 

^  We  know  that  the  firft  Roman  emperors  did  not  want  flatterers ; 
and  that  the  adulations  they  fometimes  lavifted  were  extravagant. 
But  perhaps  few  know  they  were  lefs  ofFenfive  than  the  flatterers  of 
the  third  age,,  under  the  Pagan,  and*  of  the  fourth  under  the  Chrif- 
tian,  emperors.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the-chara6ler  of  . 
the  age  of  Auguftus,'  have  only  to  throw  their  eyes  on  the  one  and 
the  other  co^e^  to  find  an  infinite  number  of  palTages  which  had  not  , 
been  bearable  in  that  age.  For  inilance  ;  here  Is  a  law  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  publilhed  in  404 : 

‘  Let  the  officers  of  tlie .  palace  be  warned  to  abftaln  from  fre¬ 
quenting  tumultuous  meetings ;  and  that  thofe,  who,  iriftigated  by  a 
jdcrilegious  temerity,  dare  to  oppofe  the  authority  of  our  divinity ^  (hall 
be  deprived  *  of  their  employments,*  and  their  eftates  confifeated.’— ‘ 
The  letters  they  write  are  holy.  When  the  fons  fpeak  of  their  fa-  ^ 
thers,  it  is—*  Tfieir  father  of  memory;’ — or,  *  their 

father.’  They  call  their  own  laws  oracles ^  and  celeJJial  oracles.  So 
alfo  their  fubjeds  addrefs  them  by  the  titles  of — *  your  perpetuity  — 
eternity*  'And  it  appears,  by  a  law  of  Theodore  the  Great,  that 
the  emperors,  at  length,  added  this  to  their  titles.  It  begins  thus; 

*  If  any  magiftrate,  after  having  concluded  a  public  work,  puts  his  . 
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name  rather  than  that  of  our  Perpetuity,  let  him  be  judged  guiltj  of 
high  treafon.’ 

•  The  article  ^  Douglas’  is  modern :  he  fays, 

*  It  may  be  recorded  as  a  fpecies  of  Puritanic  favagenefs  and  Go¬ 
thic  barbarifin,  that,  no  later  than  in  the  year  1757,  a  man  of  genius 
was  pcrftcuted  becaufe  he  had  written  a  tragedy,  which  tended  by  no 
mcan^  to  hurt  the  morals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  awakening  the 
fvveeteft  pity,  and  the  nobler  pafiions,  would  rather  elevate  the  foul, 
and  purify  the  mind.  ^ 

*  When  Mr.  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  bad  it 
performed  at  Edinburgh,  and  becaufe  fome  of  the  divines,  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  attended  the  reprefentation,  the  clergy,,  with  tire  mo- 
naftic  fpirit  of  the  darkell  ages,  publiflied  the  prefent  paper,  which  1. 
fliall  abridge  for  the  contemplation  of  the  reader,  who  may  wonder 
to  fee  fuch  a  compofitlon  written  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  Wedhefday,  February  the  2d,  1757,  the  presbytery  of  Glaf- 
gow  came  to  the  following  rcfolulion:  They  having  feen  a  printed 
paper,  entituled,  ‘  An  Admonition  and  Exhortation  of  the  Reverend 
Prclbytery  of  Edinburgh  which,  among  other  jvils  prevailing, 
obferving  the  following  fnelancbol\'  but  notorious^  fails  r  that  one,  who 
is'a  miniller  of  the  Cnurch  of  Scotland,  did  himfeJf  write  and  com- 
pofc  a  flage  flay,  entituled,  ‘  The  Tragedy  of  Douglas,*  and  got  it 
to  be  ailed  at  the  theatre  of  Edinburgh ;  and  that  he,  with  feveral 
other  minifters  of  the  church,  were  prefent ;  and  fome  of  them,  c/tw 
than  cncif  at  the  ailing  of  the  faid  play,  before  a  numerous  audience. 
'Fhe  prefbytery,  being  deeply  affeii'ed  with  this  new  and  Ilrange  ap¬ 
pearance,  do  publifh  thefc  fcnciments,’  &c. — Sentiments  with  which 
I  will  not  difgull  the  reader.’ 

The  articles  entitled.  Trials  and  Proofs  of  Guilt  in  fuperjiitious 
jlges ;  Singularitih  obferved  by  various  Nations  in  their  RepajU^ 
Gamings  FaJhions\  Hijlory  of  Poverty,  Slavery,  a  new  Religion \ 
the  Hijiory  of  GloveSj  &c.  are  productive  of  much  agreeable 
information. 

We  now  haften  to  the  third  clafs,  called  Miscellanea^ 
Under  this  undiftinguifhing  title  the'author,  perhaps,  confidered 
it  allowable  to  place  his  articles  as  they  came  to  his  hands.  A 
more  lucid  arrangement  is  defirable.  We  were  furprifed  to 
find  amongft  fome  ludicrous  anecdotes,  fome  philofophical  ob- 
fervations  on  languages,  and  cqnjeftures  on  important  fubje^ls. 
\V’e  are  too  much  pleafed  with  the  follow^iiig  anecdote  not  to 
tranferibe  it: 

♦  The  Excellent  Preacher. 

•  A  young  preacher,  who  had  a  very  handfome  mien,  a  melodiouj 
voice,  a  graceful  adion,  and  all  the  ocher  agreeable  charms  which 
plcafc  in  declamation,  having^mounted  the  pulpit,  fuddenly  loll  his 
memory,  and  not  a  word  of  the  fermon  could  he  recoiled.  To  quit 
S  ^ 
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tiic  pulpit  would  have  been  difhonourable;  to  fpeak  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  he  had  nothing  to  fay.  What  was  to  be  done  in  this  ex. 
tremity?  He  refolved  to  remain  colleded,  and  to  make  the  beft  ufe 
of  his  voice  and  adion,  without  pronouncing  any  thing  but  uncon- 
ncfled  words,  imperfeft  fentences,  and  pathetic  exclamations ;  fuch 
hutTf  if  St  yets,  ohs  /  ahs!  youll  pleafe  to  ob/ervet  &c.  Never 
did  a  preacher  appear  with  more  grace  and  animation.  He  expanded 
his  lungs,  he  made  pathetic  exclamations,  and  vyaved  his  hand  in  a 
thoufand  graceful  manners.  The  pulpit  (hook ;  and  the* vault  of  the 
church,  which  was  vaft,  re-echoed  to  all  the  vociferations  he  fent 
forth.  The  audience  preferved  a  profound  filence;  every  one  in¬ 
clined  his  ear;  and  redoubled  his  attention  to  catch  fentences  which 
were  never  fpoken.  Thofe  who  fat  near  the  pulpit  faid,  *  We  are 
too  near;  we  cannot  hear  a  fentence  !*  Thofe  who  fat  remote,  com- 
plalRed  of  the  diftance,  which  caufed  them  to  lofe  the  moft  wonderful 
fermon  they  ever  heard.  In  a  word,  our  preacher  kept  h^s  auditors 
in  this  manner  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  all  of  them  complaining 
f  their  feats.  When  he  withdrew,  their  acclamations  followed  him ; 
nd  they  refolved,  the  next  time  he  preached,  to  choofe  their  places 
ith  more  care,  and  not  to  deprive  themfelVes  of  the  fruiis  of  a  fer- 
m  which  they  were  fenfible  was  never  equalled.  . 

'  This  anecdote  will  (hew,  that  a  preacher  may  fucceed  without 
eafon  or  imagination ;  and,  if  we  judge  by  fome  who  enjoy, a  good 
eputation,  it  will  tend  to  prove  that  a  mufical  voice,  balancing  the 
ands,  and  uttering  warm  exclamations,  are  the  chief  requifites  for 
declaimer  in  the  pulpit.* 

.The  obfervations  on  almoft  every  known  language  are  com* 
filed  with  equal  care  and  tafte.  We  find  here  an  original  eflay 
In  the  Ufe  of  the  Pagan  Mythology  in  Poetry :  the  author  combats 
[lie  fentiments  of  Johnfon  and  others,  and  we  think  fuccefsfully. 
lis  verfe,  On  the  Divinities  of  Poetry^  is  a  pleafing  compofition. 
ind  he  clofes  his  colle£lion  with  a  critical  account  of  ‘  The 
^9etry  of  Baron  Haller.^  He  has  alfo  gratified  us  with  a  profe 
;rfion  of  one  of  his  little  poems,  which  makes  us  defirous  of 
kcoming  more  Intimate  with  the  Barones  poetry:  hitherto  we 
|nly  have' known  him  by  his  phyfiological  folios.  He  has  alfo 
kd  an  elegant  verfification  of  this  poem,  which  he  informs 
!  is  the  production  of  a  very  fu  peri  or  poet. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  volume  will  be  found  a  valuable  ac- 
[iifition  to  the  ‘  Literary  Lounger.*  Such  a  reader  will  ga^ 
from  its  perufal  conliderablc  inftruCtioh,  and  no  unprofitable  • 
nufement.  i 

We  arc  not  dilpleafed  to  hear  that  a  fccond  volume  is  pre- 
Mng  for  the  prefs. 
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Art.  X.  77;/  Poems  of  the  laU  Chriftopher  Smarts  A/,  A.  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College^  Cambridge  \  conJijUng  of  his  Prize  Poem^ 
Odes^  Sonnets^  and  Fables^  Latin  and  Englijh  Tronjlations ;  toge^ 
ther  with  many  original  Cofnpofttiom^  not  included  in  the  ^jarto 
Edition.  To  which  is  prefixed^  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  IPYit. 
ings^  nroer  before  pubHJhed.  pp.  481.  Small  8 vo.  6s.  lewcd.  ‘ 
Reading,  printed  :  Power  and  Co.  London.  1792. 

lives  of  literary  men,  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries, 
^  are  fo  many  fatires  on  wealth,  grandeur,  kings,  princes, 
and  courtiers.  It  was  faid  of  the  great  father,  of  epic  poetry, 
that  '  r  - 

Nine  cities  did  contend  for  Homer  dead. 

Thro*  which  the  living  Homer  bcgg*d  his  bread. 

With  equal  juftice,  perhaps,  may  the  fame  obfervation,  with  a 
few,  and  indeed  a  very  few,  exceptions,  be  made  on  literary 
men  from  the. time  in  which  the  Greek  poet  lived  to  the  prefent 
day.  It  fhould  feem  as  if  wealth  and  power,  confeious  of  their 
comparative  emptinefs,  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
united,  in  every  age  and  in  every  climate,  in  reprelling  the 
flights  of  genius,  and  in  placing  the  head  of  merit  beneath  the 
foot  of  oppreflion.  'Long  and  melancholy  indeed  would  be  the 
catalogue  of  men  of  exalted  genius  who  have  been  fulfcied  to 
linger  in  the  vale  of  poverty,  and  to  pine  in  obfeurity,  want,  and 
dittrefs.  Poor  Smart,  who,  though  not  a  man  of  firft-rate  ge¬ 
nius,  certainly  polfeUbd  abilities  much  above  mediocrity,  expe- 
-rienced,  during  the  whole  of  his  fublunary  career,  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation.  To  the  prefent  colle6fion  of  his  poems  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  fhort  account  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in  1722,  and, 
after  pafling  a  few  years  at  Durham  School,  was  removed  in 
1739  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  remained  there  with 
the  approbation  of  ^e  good  and  the  learned  till  1753,  having 
obtained,  during  that  period,  a  fellowlhip  and  a  mafter  of  arts’ 
degree.  The  former  he  was  under  the  necelfity  of  relinquiftiing 
on  his  marriage  with  Mifs  Caman,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Mr.  John  Newbery,  the  bookfeller.  From  the  univerfityhe. 
came  to  London,  where  for  feme  years  he  experienced  all  the 
miferies  of  poverty  and  diftrefs.  Thefe  ailing  upon  a  natural  irri¬ 
tability  of  nerve,  produced  at  length  an  intelleilual  derangement, 
which  rendered  coercion  and  confinement,  for  feme  time,  nccef- 
.  fary.  After  the  lapfe  of  two  years,  he  was  enabled  to  refumc  his 
literary  occupations.  But  the  vi^  vivida  mentis^  though  not  entirely 
cxtinguilhed,  was  greatly  impaired.  Poverty,  and  all  her  long' 
drawn  train  of  ills,  ftill  continued  to  purfuc  him,  and  he  was  at 
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length  thrown  into  the  King’s-Bench  prifon,  the  rules  of  which 
he  obtained  a  fliort  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  1 8th  of  May,  1770.  That  it  was  accelerated  by  the  difap- 
pointment  of  his  expeftations,  and  the  miferies  of  his  fituation, 
will  riot  appear  furprifirig.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  48, 
Mr.  Smart  had  frailties,  ‘ 

0 

•  —and  who  is  there  without  ^em  ? 

but  they  were  produced  by  the  difficulties  and  diftrefles  of  his 
fituation,  rather  than  by  any  depraved  inclinations.  He  is  ac- 
cufed  of  having  violated  too  often  the  laws  of  fobriety. — Alas  ! 
who  will  not  admit  of  fome  excufe  for  one  who  was  enabled  to 
find  no  other  mieans  of  repelling  for  a  feafon  the  influence  of 
care,  and  the  attacks  of  defpondcnce! — The  fcale  of  his  defects 
was  but  lightly  loaded — the  oppofite  fcale  contained  unaffected, 
piety,  unfullied  honour,  extreme  generofity,  fuavity  of  manners, 
benevolence,  and  philanthropy.  Such  was  his  character. 
Proceed  we  now  to  the  examination  of  his  literary  one. 

In  the  prefent  collection  his  poetical  produ<Sidns  are  very 
properly  arranged  under  diftinCl  heads.  We  fhall  therefore 
make  our  remarks  on  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

The  Odes  are  very  unequally  written.  Some  of  them  being 
the  produce  of  his  early  years,  rife  not,  as  might  be  expeCled, 
above  mediocrity — others  concentrate  the  very  foul  of  poetry. 
The  Ode  on  III  Nature  is  a  fine  piece  of  compofition :  the  follow- 
ing  extract  fro|n  it,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers : 

^  Away — away—behold  an  hideous  band 
An  herd  of  all  thy  minions  are  at  hand, 

Sufpicion  firft  with  jealous  caution  (talks,  "  — 

And  ever  looks  around  her  "as  (he  walks. 

With  bibulous  ear  imperfed  founds. to  catch. 

And  prompt  to  liften  at  her  neighbour's  latch. 

Next  Scandal’s  meagre  (hade. 

Foe  to  the  virgins,  and  the  poet’s  fame, 

A  wither’d  time-deflower’d  old  maid. 

That  ne’er  enjoy’d  Love’s  ever-facred  flame. 

Hypocrify  fucceeds  with  faint-like  look. 

And  elevates  her  hands,  and  plods  upon  her  book. 

Next  comes  illiberal  fcrambling  Avarice, 

Then  Vanity  and  Affeftation  nice — 

See,  Ihe  falutes  her  (hadow  with  a  bow 
As  in  (hort  Gallic  trip  (he  minces  by, 

SCarting  antipathy  is  in  her  eye, 

And  fqueami(bly  (he  knits  her  fcornful  brow, 
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To  thee,  Ill-Nature,  all  the  numerous  group 
With  lowly  reverence  ftoop — 

They  wait  thy  ^all^  and  mourn  thy  long  delay. 
Away— thou  art  infedious— haltc  away.* 


But  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia^ s  Day  js  certainly  entitled  to  the 
greateft  fhare  of  praife — it  yields  the  palm  only  to  Dr)dedi, 
The  fubfequent  flanzas  of  it  are  fubliinely  poetic  : 


Mufic’s  a  celeftial  art; 

-  Ceafe  to  wonder  at  its  pow’r, 

Tbo*  lifelefs  rocks  to  motion  Hart,  ^ 

Tho*  trees  dance  lightly  from  the  bow’r, 
Tho*  rolling  floods  in  fweet  fufpence 
Are  held,  and  liflen  into  fenfe. 

In  Penhurft’s  plains  when  Waller,  fick  with  love. 
Has  found  fome  filent  folitary  grove,  ■ 

Where  the  vague  moon-beams  pour  a  filvcr  flood 
Of 'trem’lous  light  athwart  th*  unfliaven  wood. 
Within  an  hoaiy  mofs-grown  cell. 

He  lays  his  carelefs  fimbs  without  referve, 

And  ftrikes,  impetuous  flrikes  each  quer’lous  nen^e 
Of  his  refounding  (hell. 

In  all  the  woods,  in  all  the  plains 
Around  a  lively  llillnefs  reigns; 

The  deer  approach  the  fecret  fcenc. 

And  weave  their  way  thro*  labyrinths  green ; 
While  Philomela  learns  the  lay. 

And  anfwers  from  the  neighbouring  bay* 

But  Medway,  melancholy  mute, 

'  Gently  on  his  urn  reclines. 

And  all-attentive  to  the  lute. 

In  uncomplaining  anguifli  pines 
The  cryftal  waters  weep  away, 

And  bear  the  tidings  to  the  fea : 

Neptune  in  the  boiflerous  Teas 
Spreads  the  placid  bed  of  peace. 

While  each  blaft. 

Or  breathes  its  laft. 

Or  juil  does  figh  a  fymphony  and  ceale*/ 

CHORUS. 


Neptune,  &c.  Sec. 


Behold  Arlon— yon  the  Hern  he  Hands 
Pall’d  in  theatrical  attire. 

To  the  mute  ftrings  he  moves  th’  enliv'ning  hands. 
Great  in  dillrefs,  and  wakes  the  golden  lyre  ; 
While  in  a  tender  Orthian  ftrain 
He  thus  accoHs  the  mi^efs  of  the  main : 
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By  the  bright  beams  of  Cynthia’s  eyes 
Thro*  which  your  waves  attrafted  rife. 

And  adtuate  the  hoary  deep ; 

By  the  fecret  coral  cell. 

Where  love,  and  joy,  and  Neptune  dwell 
And  peaceful  floods  in  filenefe  fleep ; 

By  the  fea-flow*rs,  that  immerge 
Their  heads  around  the  grotto’s  verge. 
Dependant  from  the  (looping  Hem  ; 

By  each  roof-fufpended  drop. 

That  lightly  lingers  on  the  top,  “  v 
And  hefitates  into  a  gem  ; 

By  thy  kindred  wat’ry  gods. 

The  lakes,  the  riv'Iets,  founts  and  floods, 
And  all  the  pow’rs  that  live  unfecn 
Underneath  the  liquid  green  ; 

Great  Amphitrite  (for  thou  can’ll  bind 
The  ftorm,  and  regulate  the  wind) 

Hence  waft  nie,  fair  goddefs,  Oh  waft  me  away. 
Secure  from  the  men  and  the  monfters  of  prey  1 


CHORUS. 

Great  Amphitrite,  kc,  &c.’  . 


The  poems  which  obtained  Mr.  Seaton’s  prize  five  times, 
come  next  in  order.  The  eflay  On  the  Eternity  of  the  Supreme 
Beings  and  that  On  the  Power  of  the  Supreme  Beings  are  certainly 
the  beft.  The.  following  extradls  from"  them  are  truly 

Miltonian :  ^  , 

•  % 

*  A  day  fliall  come  when  all  this  earth  (hall  perKh, 

Nor  leave  behind  ev’n  chaos ;  it  (hall  come 

When  all  the  arrhies  of  the  elements 

Shall  war  againft  themfelyes,  and  mutual  rage  ' 

To  make  Perdition  triumph  ;  it  (hall  come  ’ 

When  the  capacious  atmolphere  above  ^ 

Shall  in  fulphureous  thunders  groan,  and  die,^  ^ 

And  vani(h  into  void ;  the  earth  beneath 

Shall  fever  to  the  centre,  and  devour  ^ 

Th’  enormous  blaze  of  the  deftruftive  flames*^ 


♦  But  what  is  this,  celeftial  tho’  the  note. 
And  proclamation  of  the  reign  fupreme. 
Compar’d  witn  fuch  as,  for  a  mortal  ear 
Too  gre^t,  amaze  the  incorporeal  worlds  ? 
Should  Ocean  to  his  congregated  waves 
Call  in  each  river,  catarafl,  and  lake. 

And  with  the  wat’ry  world  down  a  huge  rock 
Fall  headlong  in  ohe  horrible  cafeade, 

Twerc  but  thc  echo  of  the  parting  breeze,  • 
Wh^n  Zephyr  faints  upon  the  lily’s  breaft  ; 
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'Twere  but  the  ceafing  of  fome  indrument. 

When  the  lad  lingering  undulation 

Dies  on  the  doubting  ear,  if  nam*d  with  founds 

So  mighty!  fodupcndous!  fo  divine!* 

p 

The  Hop  Garden  and  the  Hilliad  are  both  unworthy  the 
author. 

•  i  he  continued,  J 


Art.  XI.  A  New  Syjiem  of  the  Natural  Hijiory  of  ^adrupei^^ 
Birdsy  FiJheSy  and  Infers*  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  L  pp.  586. 

8 VO.  10s.  6d.  boards.  Edinburgh,  printed:  Cadell,  Lon¬ 
don.  179I* 

"^[ATURAL  hiftory  is  by  many  confidered  as  an  objeft  of 
mere  curiofity;  but  thofe  who  entertain  this  opinion  have 
formed  a  very  unjuft  eftimate  of  its  importance.  It  is,  in  fail, 
a  branch  of  knowledge  of  unqueftionable  utility;  and  greatly 
promotes  the*  advancement  of  other  fciences,  as  well  as  tends,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  to  accelerate  the  perfedlion  of  the  arts. 
For  the  ordinary  piirpofes  of  life,  it  is  of  unequalled  advantage; 
and  the  cultivation  of  it,  therefore,  will  ever  merit  fuitable  at- 
'tention.  The  hufbandman,  as  our  author  obferves,  needs  to 
,know  the  characters  of  the  tame  animals  which  he  employs; 
what  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  them ;  whether  there 
arc  others  that  would  fuit  his  piirpofe  better;  where  they. are  to 
be  found ;  how  they  may  be  procured,  and  how  fupported;  the 
qualities  of  the  foil  which  he  cultivates,  and  the  means  of  ma- 
naging  and  improving  it;  the  nature  of  the  grain  which  he 
raifes ;  and  whether  he  might  not,  with  advantage,  fubftitute  a 
fpecics  different  from  that  in  common  ufe.  Even  the  meaneft 
mechanic  muft  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
qualities  of  thofe  natural  objeCts  with  which  his  art  is  connected. 

Natural  hiftory,  in  its  various  departments,  is  a  fcience  of 
prodigious  extent ;  comprehending  not  only  the  animal,  but  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The  volume  now  before  us 
is  devoted  to  the  firft  of  thofe  fubjeCIs,  particularly  quadrupeds, 
which  are  arranged  under  four  divifions;  haniely,  hoofed,  digi¬ 
tated,  pinnated,  and  winged;  introduced  with  the  following  phi- 
lofophical  obfervations  concerning  animals  in  general. 

•  Among  the  feveral  orders  of  beings  in  that  part  of  the  univerfe 
wluch  is  fubjeCt  to  human  obfervation,  animals  are  certainly  the  moil 
remarkable  and  the  mod  eminent.  The  variety  of  the  parts  of 
animal  body,  the  happy  perfection  of  the  AruCture  in  which  thefe  arc 
united,  the  diverfity  of  forms  which  this  order  of  beings  exhibits,  the 
lowers  of  fteliog,  motion  and  adion,  with  which  they  are  eadovved, 
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and  indeed  all  their  qualities,  and  all  the  circumftances  oj^  their  exilt- 
ence,  concur  to  eftablifh  them  in  this  illuftrious  rank  among  the  works 
of  creation.  The  mineral  kingdom  prefents  many  beauties  and  many 
wonders  to  our  obfervatlon :  the  vegetable  world,  as  it  difplays  or* 
ganifation  and  a  fpecies  of  life;  as  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  in- 
creafe  in  fize  by  growth,  which  enlarges  all  their  parts  in  due  pro¬ 
portion,  not  by  the  fimple  accumulation  of  homogeneous  matter ; 
and  as  it  exhibits  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  beautiful  forms,  and  fuch  va¬ 
riety,  richnefs,  and  elegance  of  colouring ;  is  to  be  confidered  as  fu- 
perior  to  brute  matter,  and  approaches  nearly  to  the  dignity  of  the 
animal  creation.  But  ftill,  when  from  the  contemplation  of  thefe 
two  kingdoms  of  nature  we  raife  our  views  to  animals,  a  train  of 
nobler  objeds  appear  before  us ;  our  curiofity  is  more  powerfully  ex¬ 
cited  ;  our  attention  more  clofely  fixed  ;  and  our  minds  are  elevated 
and  enlightened  by  a  fet  of  new  and  grander  ideas. 

*  He  who  views  Nature  with  a  carelefs  eye,  readily,  difiinguifhes 
the  animal  from  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  from  the  mineral 
kingdom  :  he  notices  not  the  nice  gradations  by  which  thefe  difierent 
orders  of  beings  run,  as  it  were,  into  one  another;  he  marks  only  the 
m')re  prominent  features,  and  flie  more  glaring  colours :  the  remark¬ 
able  differences  force  themfelves  upon  his  obiervation ;  but  he  paffes 
on  too  rapidly  to  difeern,  or  even  examine,  whether  thefe  are  feeming 
or  real ;  whether  they  are  divided  by  a  firm  and  infuperable  barrier, 
or  conneded  by  intermediate  links.  It  *  never  occurs  to  the  vulgar, 
that  animals  and  vegetables  may  poffibly  be  one  order  of  beings,  or 
that  any  of  the  vegetable  tribes  are  nearly  allied  to  feme  parts  of  the 
mineral  world  :  they  would  laugh  to  hear  a  philofopher  declare  him- 
felf  at  a  lofs  to  give  fuch  a  definition  of  any  one  of  thefe  orders  as 
might  abfolutely  exclude  the  others. 

‘  Yet  philofophers  have  adually  felt  this  difficulty.  When  they 
find  animals  fixed  to  a  particular  fpot,  extremely  imperfed  in  their 
powers  of  fenfation,  and  difplaying  fcarce  any  inftinds  or  difpofitions 
of  mind,  they  can  hardly  confider  them  as -endoweeb with  any  prin¬ 
ciple  fuperior  in  its  nature  to  vegetative  life.  Again,  when  they  ob- 
fcrve  plants  unfolding  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  their  leaves  or  flowers, 
which  ftirink  together  at  the  fall  of  night;  receding,  as  if  afraid  of 
•injury,  from  approaching  objeds ;  and.  in  whatever  fituation  the  feed 
be  fown,  or  the  Ihoot  planted,  conftantly  growing  in  that  diredion 
in  which  they  can  bell  enjoy  the  influence  of  light  and  air;  it  appears 
almoil  unfair  to  deny  this  clafs  of  beings  fenfations,  defires,  and  even 
defign.  The  fenfibility  of  the  mimo/ay  the  art  of  the  dion<ta  mufcipulat 
the  affedionate  care  with  which  the  leaves  of  the  tamarind-tree  con- 
trad  and  wrap  themfelves  round  the  tender  fruit,  to  proted  it  from 
the  nodurnaf  cold,  are  fo  many  inflances  in  which  vegetables  appear 
to  poffefs  feme  of  the  moll  eminent  of  the  charaderlitics  of  animals. 
The  oyfler  and  other  Ihell  filhes,  with  feveral  different  fpecies  al¬ 
ways  ranked  in  the  animal  kingdom,  feem,  again,  to  poffefs  few  of 
the  privileges  of  animals.^ 

It  may  be  fufHcient  to  obferve,  in  general,  that  the  work  is 
compiled  from  good  authorities,  and  illuftrated  with  a  number 
cf  pttes.  Art. 
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Art.  XII.  Trecu  de  VHiftoire  de  France^  defuls  P Etablijfement 
di  la  MonarchU  jufqu^  a  nos  fours :  A  Concift  Hi/lory  of  France^ 
from  the  EJlahliJhment  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  prefent  Time*  Exm 
traced  from  the  beji  Writers.  By  Mr.  Des  Carrier  es.  2  vols, 
8va.  pp.  531  of  French,  and  the  fame  Number  of  Englifh. 
15s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1791.  / 


T^ROM  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  hlftory  of 
^  France  is  fo  clofcly  connefted  with  that  of  England,  that  in 
ftudying  the  latter,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  former  will 
be  found  highly  ufeful.  To  facilitate  this  acquifition  is  the  de- 
fign  of  the  prefent  abridgment ;  the  author  of  which  has  com- 
piled  it  from  the  principal  French  hiftorians,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Abbe  Millot.  The  work  is  likewife  evidently  cal¬ 
culated  for  promoting,  in  both  nations,  a  reciprocal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  rcrpective  languages ;  every  page  throughout 
the  work  being  a  literal  tranfiatiop  of  that  whicli  faces  it.  With 
regard  to  politics,  the  author  has  adopted  the  moft  prudent,  as 
well  as  the  moft  liberal  principles;  difeovering  neither  a  violent 
attachment  to  monarchical  government,  nor  an  enthufiafm  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  ,1*^  the  following  extract,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  fpecimeri,  the  reader  will  perceive  the  feeds  of  thofe 
principles,  which,  after  a  lapfe  of  a  century  and  an  half,  have 
produced  the  moft  memorable  revolution  that  ever  took  place  in 
any  government :  / 


•  In  the  age  of  Richlieu,  an  iron  age  wherein  every  thing  confpired 
to  hinder  the  love  of  truth,  the  moft  rigorous  ordinances  deftroyed  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs ;  it  was  no  longer  permitted  to  think  or  write,  but 
with  the  privilege  of  the  king.  Notwithftanding  which,  the  human 
mind  begjln  to  difpel  the  clouds  of  error  and  barbarifm.  Malherbe 
and  Corneille  laid  the  foundation  of  French  poetry.  Defcartes  ba- 
niihed  the  abfurdities  of  the  fchools,  and  opened  the  way  to  truth  by 
wife  inveftigation.  Grotius  in  Holland  fowed  the  firft  principles  of 
the  precious  rights  of  man,  and  his  works  were  the  cuftomary  reading 
of  the  great  Guftavus.  Bacon  in  Fnglarid  cultivated' the  young 
ihoots  of  an  infinity  of  ufeful  knowledge  ;  but  prejudice  every  where 
exerted  its  tyranny.  Defcartes  was  accufed  of  atheifm  becaufe  he  had 
higher  notions  of  God  and  nature  than  his  weak  accufers.  It  is  fcarcely 
to  be  credited  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  that  time  forbid,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death,  to  teach  any  dodrine  contrary  to  that  of  Ariftotlc. 
The  trial  of  Urban  Grandier,  curate  of  Loudun,  condemned  in  1634 
to  be  burnt  for  having,  it  was  faid,  bewitched  a  whole  convent  of 
nuns,  is  a  celebrated  monument  of  the  ignorance  of  our  anceftors, 
though  RIchlicu's  hatred  had  directed  the  profecution.  This  igno¬ 
rance  didta  ted  unjuft  laws,  and  made. thofe  unhappy  people  perifh  in 
corments  whom  they  falfelyTuppofed  culpable.  Ndthing  can  n'iakc 
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i  us  more  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  and  advantage  of  fclence,  than  to 
j  look  back  to  the  abufes  and  miferies  from  which  it  has  redeemed  the 
I  human  fpecies.  ^  ^ 

I  *  The  Cardinal  de  Richlieu  was  not  a  learned  man,  but  he  knew 
^  well  how  to  do  without  being  fo ;  in  effedl,  it  is  fuflicient  for  a  mi- 
I  nifter  to  encourage  and  proteft  the  (ciences ;  he  is  not  obliged  10 

i  polTefs,  nor  even  cultivate,  moft  of  them  :  but  what  is  extraordinary, 

I  the  Cardinal  held  in  efteem  neither  (cience  nor  the  learned.  He  had 
;  ftudied  theology  a  little  in  his  youth,  becaufe,  being  dellined  to  the 
[|  church,  it  was  neceffary  to  him ;  and,  at  that  timcj  to  gain  ecclc- 
I  fiallical  preferment,  it  was  requifite  to  maintain  a  thelis  againfi  the 
J  Calvinifts ;  the  Cardinal  had  therefore  compofed,  or  at  Icall  had 
I  aflifted  in  the  compofition  of  fbme  works  of  this  kind,  which  he  got 
I  printed  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence  at  the  Royal  Printings 
I  Office.  He  was  at  the  expcnce  of  calling  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syrian, 

I  Copht,  and  Arabic  charaders,  to  make  a  Polyglot  Bible,  in  the  man- 
I  ner  of  that  which  did  fo  much  honour  to  the  Cardinal  Ximenes;  but 
!  he  underllood  no  language  but  the  French  and  the  Latin ;  fcarcely 
^  had  he  read  our  profane  authors.  He  was  ignorant  of  hiflory,  had  no 
^  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  of  either  natural 
:  philofophy  or  mathematics :  thus  did  he  never  recoro pence  thofe  who 
;  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  thefe  fciences.  Neither  the  accu- 
;  rate  fciences,  nor  thofe  of  nature,  made  any  progrefs  during  his  ad- 
.  ininillration,  or  rather  his  reign.  He  encouraged  the  arts,  but  it  was 
j  to  make  them  ferve  his  luxury.  He  eflablifhed  an  academy  of  gram- 

I;  mar,  eloquence,  and  poetry;  this  he  did,  becaufe  he  loved,  and  pre- 
!  tended  to  write  poetry.  For  this  neither  ftudy  nor  knowledge  is  ne- 
^  ceffary ;  genius  alone  is  fufficient ;  in  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
j  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu  was  not  wanting;  and  it  was  eafy  for  him 
!  to  fupply  the  want  of  habitude  in  luch  a  kind  of  compofition,  becaufe 
i  he  had  poets  at  the  court  who  wifhed  for  nothing  better  than  to  put 
I  rhyme  and  meafure  to  his  thoughts. 

I  *  This  academy,  eftablifhed  in  i635>  and  fince  known  under  the 
i  name  of  the  French  Academy,  has  rendered  a  greater  fervicc  to  the 
nation,  than  the  Cardinal  at  firft  imagined.  Abilities  being  ex- 
I  cited,  were  developed  in  a  little  time ;  example  and  mutual  affift- 
I  ance  rendered  their  progrefs  more  rapid ;  the  art  of  literature  led  to 
f  that  of  knowledge,  and  thefe  two  arts  fuggefted  the  pleafures  of  the 
I  mind,  the  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  the  love  of  what  is  good,  true, 
I  and  ufeful.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  prepared  the  triumph  of 
I  reafon,  the  refult  of  which  would  in  time  undermine  that  arbitrary 
t  power  which  Richlieu  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  ftrengthen.' 

I  In  the  two  volumes  now  publifhed,  the  hiftory  is  brought 


now  publilhed,  the  hiltory  is  bro^ht 
down  to  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
remainder  of  the  work,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  will  be  com^ 
prifed  in  an  additional  volume  of  the  fame  fize. 
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Art.  XIII.  Index  Ornithologicus^  Jhe  Syjlema  Ornithologia ;  com- 
pUciens  Avium  Divifionem  in  Clajfes^  Or  dine  Sy  Generoy  Speciesy 
ipfarumqui  Varietates  :  adje^fis  SynonymtSy  Locisy  Deferiptionihusy 
t^c.  Studio  et  Opera  yoannis  Lathaniy  S,  R.S.  pp.  920.  410, 
2  vols.  il.  1  IS.  6d.  boards.  Leigh  and  Sotheby.  London,  17^0, 

attention  which  Mr.  Latham  has  beftowed  on  orni- 
^  thology,  and  his  indefatigable  induftry  in  the  refearch,  arc 
entitled  to  commendation.  If  he  has  not  reformed  the  fcience, 
he  has  added  largely  to  its  extent.  In  his  Synopfis  of  Birdsy  pub- 
lifhed  fome  years  ago,  he  exhibited  four  times  as  many  fpecics 
as  were  contained  in  Linnseus’s  Syftema  Natura.  Many  of 
thefe,  indeed,  were  formed  from  fingle  fpecimens  preferved  in 
the  valuable  cabinets  to  which  he  had  accefs,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
.  be  afterwards  reduced  to  a  comparatively  fmall  number.  The 
encouragement  which  that  work  received,  and  the  repeated  fo- 
licitations  of  fome  refpeftable  friends,  induced  him  to  make  this 
Latin  abridgment..  The  title  (Index  Ornithologicus)  wnich  he 
has  adopted  is  extremely  juft ;  for  what  are  all  fyftems  but  rude 
helps  to  difeover  names  ?  It  was  referved  for  the  eloquent 
BufFon  to  deck  natural  hiftory  with  the  charms  of  philofophy. 
The  idolatry  now  paid  to  Linnaeus  is  difeouraging  to  real  ge¬ 
nius,  as  it  fets  an  extravagant  value  on  humbler’  talents.  To 
become  a  proficient  in  the  claflification  of  the  Swede  requires 
the  afiiftance  of  wealth,  and  induftry,  and  dulnefs.  It  is  far 
from  our  intention  to  convey  any  infinuation  unfavourable  to 
Mr.  Latham ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced,  that,  in  ac¬ 
curacy  and  judgment,  he  generally  furpafles  his  mafter :  but  we 
wifti  that  he  had  oftener  confulted  his  own  underftanding,  and 
had  not  paid  fuch  implicit  deference  to  the  naturalift  of  the 
North.  He  has,  indeed,  colledfcd  the  water-fowl  into  a  fepa- 
rate  divifion,  and  has,  with  Mr.  Pennant,  increafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  from  fix  to  nine.  Thefe  alterations,  however,  do 
not  fcnfibly  affeft  the  contexture  of  the  work ;  and  the  genera, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  permitted  to  remain  as  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem.  The  nomenclators  (hew  fome  anxiety  to  ad¬ 
mit  as  few  genera  as  poffible,  but  feem  difpofed  to  fet  no  bounds 
to  the  number  of  fpecies.  What  a  multifarious  genus,  for  in- 
‘ftance,  is  MotcciUa  of  Linnaeus  ?  Befides  the  wag-tails,  it  con¬ 
tains  the  nightingale,  the  pettychaps,  the  whinchat,  the  black¬ 
cap,  the  robin,  the  wren,  and  almoft  all  the  finging  birds: 
thefe,  grouped  promifcuoufly  together,  amount  to  174  fpecies. 
Mr.  Latham  has  judicioufiy  detached  the  wagtails  from  this 
motley  troop ;  but  ftill  the  multitude  is  by  far  too  great.  The 
genus  Anas  includes  the  fwans,  the  geefe,  the  ducks,  the 

fliovelers, 
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Ihovelcrs,  the  wigeons,  the  teals,  &c.  forming  in  all  124  fpe- 
cies.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  profufion  of  Nature,  but  to  the 
clumfinefs  of  fyftems. 

The  Index  Ornithclogkus  differs  very  little,  upon  the  whole, 
from  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syltema  Natures  by  Gnielin ;  and  , 
the  reafon  is  obvious:  this  German  profefibr  has  inferted  the 
new  charafters  and  deferiptions  from  the  Synopjis  of  Birds^  trans¬ 
lated  into  barbarous  Latin ;  and  Mr.  Latham  has  generally 
adopted  them  in  that  form.  Sometimes  he  abridges,  but  oftener 
|i  expands.  This  is  a  fault  into  which  moft  of  Linnaeus’s  dif- 
i  ciples  have  fallen.  .  They  often,  from  inattention  or  want  of 
I  difcerhment,  fuffer  their  fpecific  characters  to  drawl  into  an  im- 
moderate  length,’  and  even  to  degenerate  into  deferiptions ; 

\  whereas  their  mafter  feldom  exceeds  a  line,  .and  ibmetimes  hap- 
i  pily  feleCts  the  prominent  and  invariable  features.  Mr.  Latham 
^  has  added  feveral  new  fpecies,  particularly  thofe  brought  from 
our  infant  colony  of  New  South  Wales;  and  his  deferiptions 
arc  accurate  and  pcrfpicuous.  He  has  interfperfed  through  the 
work  fhort  fenfible  hints  with  refpeCt  to  the  manners,  habits, 
and  economy  of  birds ;  and  has  carefully  guarded  againft  popu-  . 
lar  prejudices.  In  fhort,  we  will  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  this 
I  treatile  to  be  the  completeft  and  bell  of  its  kind  that  has  yet ' 

I  .appeared. 
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i  Art.  XIV.  Almanack  du  Pere  Gerard ;  Almanack  of  Fatler 
1  Gerard  for  1792.  By  M,  Collot  cTHcrbois.  A  Work  which 
gained  the  Prize  propofed  by  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins .  l2mo. 

^HIS  little  w’ork  has  obtained  more  confideratlon. upon  the 
^  continent  than  any  other  in  which  French  ingenuity  has 
exerted  itfelf  to  fpread  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  their  conllitu* 
tion.  It  occafioned  the  greateft  alarm  in  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  government  thought  it  worth  while  to  fulminate 
an  ediCl  againft  its  circulation.  The  matter,  it  may  eafily  be 
imagined,  can  be  nothing  new;  the  merit  of  the  production 
muft  be  determined  from  the  manner ;  and  of  this  we  can  belt 
enable  the  re(ader  to  judge  by  a  fpecimen. 

The  following  pafiage  contains  the  principal  machinery  of 
the  compofition :  ‘You  all  know  Pere  Gerard,  that  vencr- 
‘  able  old  peafant  of  Britany,  who  was  deputed  to  the  National 
■  AfTembly  in  1789.  Pere  Gerard  is  uncommonly  fhrewd  and 
*  fenfible ;  he  poirefles  the  learning  of  the  heart,  like  the  ancient 

‘  patriarchs'. 
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*  patriarch??.  At  the  end  of  the  feflion  he  returned  to  his  houfe, 
‘  which  is  in  a  village,  in  the  department  of  the  Vilaine.  You 

*  may  eafily  imagine  thaT  he  was  joyfully  received  at  home; 

*  every  one  approached  him  with  benedidlions,  as  is  always  the 

*  cafe  with  thofe  who  have  faithfully  difeharged  the  funclions 

*  entrufted  to  them  by  the  people.  Figure  to  yourfelf  how 

*  Father  Gerard  is  furrounded^  carefled,  and,  above  all,  how 
‘  clofcly  examined  by  his  friends  and  relations.  I  will  tell  you 

*  what  anfwers  he  made  them.  I  fliall  not,  perhaps,  always 

*  remember  his  natural  and  ftriking  expreffions ;  but  you  may 

*  depend  upon  it  you  will  always  meet  with  the  fpirit  and  prin- 

*  ciples  of  this  worthy  old  farmer"!* 

The  body  of  the  work  confifts  of  twelve  dialogues  on  the 
following  fuDjeds :  i.  On  the  conftitution.  2.  On  the  nation. 
3.  On  the  law.  4.  On  the  king.  5.  On  property.  6.  On 
religion.  7.  On  public  contributions.  8.  On  the  tribunals. 
9«  On  the  armed  force.  10.  On  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and 
on  his  duties,  ii.  On  national  profperity.  12.  Oh  domeftic 
happinefs.  The  fubjefts  are  well  chofen ;  let  us  fee  how  they 
are  handled.  Here  is  the  fixth  converfation  : 

‘  P.  Gerard.  I  faid  we  would  talk  to-day  of  religion,  but 
(looking  round  him)  we  muft  wait  for  our  brothers,  whom  we 
call  protejlants. 

‘  A  Peafant.  What  is  it  to  them  that  you  are  to  talk  on 
religion  ? 

*  P.  G.  Affuredly;  religion  means  only  belief  in  God.  The 
m'anner  of  worfliipping  him,  indeed,  is  not  the  fame  among  the 
proteftants  as  among  us ;  but  the  manner  does  not  make  the  be¬ 
lief.  God  may  now  be  worlhippcd  in  France  in  any  manner. 

*  P.  Faith,  ril  not  change  mine  for  all  that. 

^  P.  G.*  Many  worthy  people  are  of  your  mind;  they  think 
they  ought  to  die  in  the  religion  to  which  they  were  bred.  A 
faithful  and  affeftionate  wife,  they  fay,  who  has  been  our  com¬ 
fort  amid  the  aiHiiStions  of  life,  ought  not  to  be  put  away;  and 
our  religion  is  fuch  a  wife.  But  when  we  are  once  agreed  to  . 
render  homage  to  the  Author  of  all  things,  we  are  all  of  the 
fame  religion.  Thofe  who  love  their  neighbour,  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  .charity,  are  all  Chriftians.  -  . 

‘  P.  God  has  then  been  a  gainer  by  the  revolution.  I  am 
glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart.  But  why  then  are  there  fo  many 
priefts  who  obftinately  refufe  to  take  the  oath  ?  Would  it  hinder 
them  from  being  good  priefts  ? 

^  P.  G.  No  more  than  your  civic  oath  hinders  you  from  be¬ 
ing  a  good  labourer. 

P.  But  what  do  they  mean  by  the  fpirit ual  fcruplesj  of  which 
they  talk  fo  much  i  '  ' 

•  -  ^  P.G. 
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«  P.  G.  Oh,  'my  friend  !  what  they  mean  is  the  tithes,  the 
manerial  rights,  the  corvees,  and  oppreilions,  under  the  load  of 
which  they  ufed^  to  crufh  us.  •  They  mean  the  pleafure  of  being 
pampered  and  enjoying  immenfe  .wealth  without  doing  the 
fmallelt  fervice  for  it^  Tbefe  are  the  obj efts  of  their  fpiritual 
regret.  ^ 

P.  Ay,  now  I  fee  why  they  are  fo  malicious;  We  can- 
net  bring  our  wives  to  realbn  when  once  one  of  thofe  pr  iells  has 
come  near  them. 

P,  G.  It  is  not  in  religion  that  they  inftruft  your  women; 
they  turn  their  heads  with  chimeras,  and  frighten  them  with  ri¬ 
diculous  menaces  ;  for  they  damn  all  thofe  who  are  not*  of  their  * 
opinion..  Hell  is  .of  .wonderful  fervice  to  them  in  their  wicked 
deugns.  They  would  plunge  all  the  patriots  in  hell  flames,  and  • 
bi^rn  the  cqnftitution  in  hell  fire*  They  always  engage  the 
devil  on  their  fide.  But  do  not  you  be  alarmed.  The  God  of 
mercy  and  juftice,  who  protefts  all  nations  that  love  and  defend 
their  liberty,  is  on  our  fide.  Let  your  wives  and  mothers  let* 
their  hearts  at  reft.  If  their  minds  are  pure,. and  their  conduft 
free  from  reproach,  they  will  mifs  no  part  of  the  happinefs  pro-, 
mifed  to*  them.  The  only  devils  they  need  fear  are  the  wicked 
priefts  5  thefe  are  the  perfons  who  do  not  deferve  the  name  of 
Chriftians ;  they  are  but  fanatics,  and  fanatics  have  ftirred  up 
whole  nations  to  cut  each  other’s  throats  for  their  pleafure. 
They  rebel  againft  the  lawful  authorities,  and  difobey  the 
Founder  of  religion,  who  has  always  recommended  fubmiflion 
to  the  laws,  meeknefs,  and  patience.  We  muft  not,  however, 
return  perfecution  for  perfecution.  We  fiio.qld,  in  the  firft  ' 
place,  be  forry  for  them,  and,  if  they  continue  obftinate,  avoid 
all  communication  with  them  ;  -and  if  they  break  the  peace,  wc 
Ihould  inform  againft  them,  and  leave  it  to  the  conftituted  au^ 
thorities  to  reftrain  the  difturbers  of  the  public  repofc* 

‘  New  hearers  arrive ;  they  are  the  protejiants* 

P.-  Here  are  the.proteftants. 

“  P.  G.  (to  the  Protejiants.)  We  were  expefting.  you  to 
Ihake  hands,  and  to  become  cordial  with  you.*  Pray,  Sir  (to  the 
CureJ^  do  you  fet  the  example,  and  ihake  hands  with  the 
minifter.  ^The  Cure  and  Minijier  fhake  hands  \  fo  do  the  Protejiant 
and  Catholic  Peafants. 

^  P.  G..  We  are  all  but  one  family. 

‘  The  Cure  and  Minifter  both  to  Pere  Gerard.  May  you  long 
ontinue  to  be  the  father  of  it. 

[The  little  children  of  both  feSts  imitate  their  fathers^  and  embrace, 

^  P,G,  ( with  tears  in  his  eyes.)  Ah,  obferve  the  children  !  how 
lofely  and  how  fincerely  they  embrace !  It  is  a  good  generation 

that 
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that  Is  growing  up*  Thcfe  will  not  fight  for  the  words  of  a 
prayer. 

‘  Frotejlont  Minijler.  God  and  confclence,  my  worthy 
friend ;  all  is  comprehended  in  thefe  two  words.  Whoever  is 
not  in  earneft,  whatever  worlhip  he  attend,  is  no  better  than 
an  hypocrite.  Love  to  our  neighbour  and  our  country  !  tliefe 
are  tbe  chief  ties  of  every  religion. 

‘  P.  G.  Let  us  draw  them  fo  tight,  that  they  may  never  be 
relaxed  again. 

\The  children  of  the  Minijler  approach^  and  carefs  him, 

*  The  Minijler  to  the  Cure.  If  I  had  a  wifti  to  change  any  of 
your  opinions,  it  Ihould  only  be  for  the  fake  of  rendering  you  as 
happy  as  myfelf.  There  is  my  wife ;  and  here  are  my  children! 
Of  how  much  happinefs  you  arc  deprived. 

‘  The  Cure.  „  1  have  not  fuificiently  informed  myfelf  upon  that 
point  to  determine.  .  <  * 

‘  Minijler.  Liften  to  Nature.  The  bed  advice  (he  can  give 
an  honed  man  is,  to  choofe  a  virtuous  and  chade  partner.’ 

Wc  (hall  add  to  this  intereding  dialogue,  which  has  differed 
in  the  tranflation,  two  or  three  paffages  from  that  on  the  king : 

‘  P.  G.  We  are  going  to  have  a  little  converfation  on  the 
King  of  the  French. 

‘  P.  Why  is  he  no  longer  called  King  of  France  ? 

P.  G.  Becaufe  that  title  implies  that  all  France  is  the 
king’s  property ;  which  is  not  true.  In  the  title^ 

French^  every  perfon  fees  the  exprelEon  of  the  national^ will. 

‘  P.  I  faw  yedefday,  on  a  large  fheet  of  paper,  a  number  of 
fine  nick-names,  which  they  formerly  gave  to  our  .  kings  :  one 
was  called  the  long.^  another  the  large^  another  the  grefsj  a  fourth 
the  bald^  a  fifth  the  fquinUeyedy  and  a  fixth  the  hftiry. 

^  P.  G.  It  is  true,  my  friends ;  you  would  not  fuppofe  it, 
but  the  courtiers  were  weak  enough  to  find  in  thefe  blemiflics 
or  accidental  particularities,  a  motive  for  admiration.’  They 
took  a  mean  pride  in  being  long,  large,  grofs,  like  the  king. 
This  they  called  paying  court  to  their  maJierP 

_  .  '  t 

This  will  be  enough  to  fatisfy  both  the  admirers  and  detraftors 
of  the  French  conditution,  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  original.  Every  Englifh  reader  will  refer  thefe  paf¬ 
fages  to  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack ;  and  although  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  French  jeu  ePefprit  a  number  of  things  happily 
conceived,  and  placed  in  a  driking  point  of  view,  yet  neither  in 
that  franktiefs  nor  drollery  which  fo  much  impreffes  all  clafl'es  of 
readers,  and  particularly  the  lefs  indru^ed,  does  it,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  rival  the  production  of  the  champion  of  American  liberty. 
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Art.  I  J.  ^he  Cry  bf  Nature ;  or,  Jn  Appeal  to  Mercy  and  to  ^ujlke 
on  Behalf  "of  the  perfecuted  Animals.  By  John  Ofwald^  Member  of 
the  Club  des  Jacobins.  *pp.  ij6,  izmo*  2S.  6d.  Johnfon.  Lon* 
don, 

Those  who  do  not  feet  theihfelVes  inclined  W  ^cquielbe  in  th6 
arguments  adduced  by  Mr,  Ofwald  in  defence  of  the  Hindo6 
cullom.of  abltaining  from  flefti,  will  nor,  we  are  perfuaded,  refufe 
the  apj^aufe  whl^  is'^due  to  him  for  the  humanity  of  his  inten^ 
tiohs.  ror  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  accede  to  his  hypothefis,  that 
man  is  not  naturally.  ^  carnivorous  animal,  notwithlUnding  the  rQ- 
fpcftabilit/blf  thoife  authorities' produced  in  fup'port  of  Jt.  ’  'The  re- 
Ycrfeis,  wethi'dlc,  the  Faft  ;  ''^or  the  relnainS  of  hU  ori^inarconhexion 
with  the  tyger  and  the  lion  appear  but  too  clearly  in ‘  his  'eivilifed 
ftate.  Some,  as  well  us  Mt.iOfivald^  maintain  a  contrary  do£liine, 
becaufe  his  teeth  are  not  formed  like  thofe  of  the-  latter  beiait :  but 
they  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  .prove' that  he  is  not  a  gramini^ 
vorous  animal,  becaufe  his  teeth  are  not  like  thofe  of  a  cow  or  a 
horfe.  Man  being  intended  to  catch  and  kill  kis*  prey,  and  colleft 
food  with  his  hands,  not  his  teeth,  did  not  require  that  the  latter 
Ihould  be  formed  either  like  the  lion’s,  the  cow’s,  or  the  horfe’s.  He 
is  the  mod  pertefl  of  all  animals,  and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon' 
8e(h  and  upon  vegetables.  In  this  little  treatife  .Vir. « )fwald  has  dif- 
played  much  learnings  and  fdme  eloquence.  '  To  his  credit  it  fhouid 
i)efaid,  that  he  does  not  preachdodrines' which  his  pr  ad  ice  con¬ 
demns;  for  it  is  very  generally  known  that  he  has  abflained  from 
flelh  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period 

’  -Nor  ven’fbn  fine,  nor  famM  firloin, 

i  ^ 

bvc  ever  tempted  him  from  his  fyftem'  of  forbeararice. 

Art.  1 6.  Fitzroy;  or»  The  Impulfe  of  the  Moment.  A  Nonjel.  In 
Two  Volumes.  By  Maria  Hunter^  '  pp.  447.  izmo.  5s.  Lane. 

I  London,  1792..  ’ 

I  Fitzroy;  Un  lioneft  Hibernian,  being  kept  out  of  the  pofTeflion  of 
father's  fortune  by  the  rafcality  of  his  uncle,  is  reduced  to  the  ne- 
CclBiy  «  of ‘being  the  carver  of  his  own  wealth.’  On  his  arrival  at 
I^ublin,  he  inCautioufly  conneds  himfclf  with  a  notorious  gamefter, 
by  artifice  ftrips  him  of  all  his  little  hoard.  Thus  friendlefs  and 
orlorn,  he  rcfolves  to  put  an  end  to  his  exiflence.  An  accident  pre¬ 
sents  the  execution  of  his  dreadful  purpofe,  and  enables  him  to  vifit 

Mto. RET.  VOL. XIX.  MAY  1792.  ®  ^  England, 
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England,  with  an  intention  of  lludying  the  law.  '  To  England,  how¬ 
ever,  milhap  and  misfortune  purfue  him.  He  lofes  his  patron  by  dif. 

Suting  with  him  the  aiFeftions  of  a  female,  and  he  is  thrown  into  the 
Ling’s-b^ch  prifon,  at  the  indigation  of  an  amorous  widow,  whofc 
tender  advances  he  has  flighted.  ^  At 'the  briiik  of  the  grave  he  ij 
found  and  liberated  by  a  perfon  who  had  formerly  been  his  father’s 
cleric.  From  this  period  hjs  affairs  begin  to  aflume  a  kinder  afpefl. 
He  recovers  the  friendfliip  of  Kis  patron — his  uncle  dies— •he  fucceeds 
to  his  eftate,  and  marries  the  objedt  of  Kis  love.  Such  is  the  general 
outline  of  this  novel.  The  ftory,  though  not  toutt  neu<villtt  is  never, 
thclefs  related  in  a  very  agreeable^  manner,  and  the  attention  is  not 
fuffered  to  languifli  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  language 
is  remarkably  correft ;  and  fevcral  obfervations  fcattered  through 
the  two  volumes  evince  Mrs.  Huntir  to  be  a  lady  of  taile  and 
difeeromenu 


Art.  17.  Contes  et  P defies  du  C.  C oilier ,  Commandant  General  in 
Croi/ades'  du  Bos  Rhin.  pp.  519.  xamo.  2  tomes.  A  Savernc, 

r^79*- 

Art.  17»  Tales  and  Poetic  Pieces  of  C.  CoUier^  Commaseder  ofth 
Crufadis  of  the  Lowr  Rhine,  pp.  329*^  i2mo.  2  vols.  De  Boffe. 
LondoDt  1 792*  , 

All  thefe  tales  are  entertaining,  and  fome  of  them  contain  a  great 
(hare  of  hiBOOiir*  We  prefent  our  readers^ith  the  following  ex- 
trades  ill  proof  of  our  afiertxon :  1  .  •  ^  -  . 


*  La  Noci  Tardive, 


Conte. 


^.Pour  ion  epottfe  en  mal  d’enfant,  - 
Apres  fix  mois  de  mariage, 

Chez  PAccoucheur  court  maitre  Jean. 

*  En  tracaflant  dans  fon  menage, 

^  Sansdoute  elle  aura  fait  effort,’ 

Dit  Fepoux,  en  pleurant  bien  fort.  .  r 

*  La  pauvre  femme !  elle  aime  trop  Pouvrage ; 

•  Elle  n’aura  qu’un  enfant  mort.*  -  •  - 
L* Accoucheur  Ic  fuit ;  il  arrive,  * 

S’aiTure  de  Petat  des  lieux. 

Bientdt  une  douleur  aftive  ^  a  . 

Heureofement  fute  paroitre  a  leurs  yeux  . 

Un  gros  poupoii  qui  fait  des  cris  de  diable. . 

*  Quel  bruit,  dit  maitre  Jean,  cela  n’eft  pas  croyable. 

*  ll  eft  venu  trop  tot  pour  le  moins  de  trois  mois. 

*  — Ah !  repond  PAccoucheur,  Penfant  eft  bien  a  terme* 

*  -—Eh  r  norf,  com'ptez,  dit  Pdpoux  aux  abois, 

•  C’cft  h,  No{l,  pour  la  premiere  fois, 

'  ^  ♦  Jc  Ic  foutiendnu  forte  et  fermc, 

•  Que  notre  hymen  s’eft  termine.  .  ^ 

^  •-Peut-dtre  avant  avicz-vous  badinc?' 


[1 
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f  ^Badine !  ribn  jamais^  je  n’eus;  a  ma  future, 

•  Connoiflant  fa  vertu,  fiit  une  telle  injure.: 

*  Cet'e  Uant  vient  trop  t6t.*  L^Aocoucheur  lui  i 
*  Soit :  c’etl  pcut-etfe  un  jeu  de  la  nature : 

^  Mais  aufli  vocre  nOce  eft  veniie  uii  peu  tard.* 


repart; 


*La  M  b  m  o  i  r  e  Incbrtaine,  ' 

r  Conte. 

i  *  Certaine  fensine  de  la  Cour,  ‘ 

Dcdaignant  noblement  Ic  pt’ejugS  vdlgaire,  ' 

•  *  Prenanc  fou\fcttt  Ics  defirj?  pour  Pamour,'  • 

(Cette  meprife  eft  afte^  ordinaire.)  •'  •  • 

D’un  Saint  Abbe  venou  de’ couronner  Ics  feux. 

Que  d’appas  !  lui  dii-il ;  ft  bien  faite  pour  plairc, 

Que  vous  avezdu  faire  un  grand  nombre  d’heureux! 

ie  ne  chcrcherai  point,  .dit-elle,  a  m’en  defendre.y,> ,  ^ 

,e  Ciel  a'fnes  attraits  a  joint  un  coeur  ft  tendre ! 

Comptons  Le  Prelat, — Oui. — L’Ambafiadeur. — ^D^accord# 
,r;..-vs.  MimlVes,  le  petit  Lord,*  4*^ 

Six’ coIone'S— v^elijue'peu  davantage.  -  ^  *  • 

,  Plus  trois  trditans — Vc^us  me  faites  outrage#  - 

,  Peux/eulemeui^PaffoJV|.,  Le^Marechai.aoUi  " 

.  ^  .^NJpn  parlo/ispas;- cet-hotnme  aime  liaial!!  ::  >  v  -  • 
\—Combien  en  meitrons-nous  dur rang.de  Capitaine ?  . 

— Jc  penfe  fept  ou  huit — Suppofons  ladouzaine; 

Et  puis  encore  le  Marquis  Alcidas. 

— Cela  ^ut-etre  i  mats  jc  ne  m'en  fouviens  pas/ 

Art."  1 8.  ^Leon\  a  Spartan  Story.  In  ^Volumes.  By  Henry 

Siddens,  Author  of  William  Wallace.,.  lampA.  ^s.  Lane* 

London,  1791. 

Mr.  Siddbns  improves.  ,,  The  Spartan  Story  is  certainly  the  beft  of 
his  produftions,  and  difplays  more  nerve  and  vigour  than  any  of  his 
former  efforts.  '  But,  in  the  name  of  corrednefs,  why  is  the  hero  of 
a  Spartan  talc  fuffered  to  bear  a  Spanifh  name.?  This,  however,  is 
butafmall,  and,  to  make  ufe  of  a  pun,  a  mere  nominal  defedt,  which 
injurs  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  the  body  and  conftitution  of  the 
piece.*  *  . 

Art.  19.  Philaro  and  Elenora  \  or The  Orphan  Tnjoins.  Dedicated 
(ly  Permiffion )  to  her  Grac^  the  Duchejs  of  Dorfet.  pp:  420.  1  zmo. 
2  Yols.  cs.*  Barker.  London,  1792. 

Balderdafh  charat^er— intereft— 'elegance— 

f^  'tbingK-  ,  .  ;  •»  t  r 

Art.  20.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Siltma,  Count  eft 
Druanger  of  Huntingdon .  pp.8.',4to.  6d.  Faulder.  Lon^n,  I79*» 

The  author,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  clcgy^  roodeftly  cxcUimi,  f 
#  •  % 

*  My  feeble  mufe  but  HI  records  her  fain’<(.  ^  * 

a  man  appears  fenfible  of  his  errors,  it  ia  unnecclTary  to  p-i 
out  to  him# 

B  b  2  Art# 


n 
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Art.  21.  TieOu-i,  tb$  Peaceci,  and  (bt-Dovti  a  Fab't, _a4drejjti 
to  tht  Reidl  Dr,  "Tatham  and  the  Right  Hon,  Edmund  Burke  \  fvjitb 
the  Fable  of  the  Oxin  and  the  Grajhafper^  addrejfed  to  the  Re  volution 
Society  f  tn  lllujlratibn  of  Burke  s  celebrated  Simile,  T %  ^hicb  is 
added t  the  SorroTxfS  of  Mr,  Edmund  Burke,  pp.  24.  ^.to.  i6.iJohn- 
fon.  London,  1792. 

Wc  cannot  difcover  any  merit  in  thcfe  fables,  nor  can  we  fee  why 
fentence  of  death  Jhould  not  immediaielj  he  pajfed  upon  them. 

Art.  22.  The  Rock  of  Modrec^  or.  The  Legend  of  Sir  Eltram\  an 
Ethical  Romance^' X  Tran fiuied  from  an  ancient  Britijb  J^nufcript^ 
lately  dfct.'vered  among  the  Ru.ns  of  an  Abbey  in  North  H  ales,  pp.  35 1, 
)2mo.  2  vols.  55.  Bent.  London,  1792.  ^ 

The  author  of  this  romance  is  an  admirer  of  the  age  of  Icnight  er- 
rantty  and  chivalry.  Whoever  delights  in  the  perufal  of  fcenes  of 
horror,  will  here  find  ample  fatisfa^tioni  As  an  inltance;  Sir  KI- 
tram  advanced  through  the  fubterraneous  palTage.  The  babblings  of 
innumerable  voices  an fwered  to  every  Hep  ;  and  the  confufed  threats 
o(  violence  wene  uttered  by  a  thoufand  difcordant  tongues  but  the 
hero  preflld  forward  with  undaunted  refolution  to  an  opening  from 
whence ‘the  noife  proceeded.  Here  innumerable  furies  furrounded 
him,  toffing  their  flaming  brands  to  oppofe  his  paflage.*  '  The  idea 
of  the  ancient  Britiftr  menukript,  may  receive  countenance  from  feme; 
but  the  deceit  would  have  been  more'Corredl  had  Britijb  manu- 
feript  been  difeovered  among  the  ruins  of  an  A'/r^Z/yA-rather  than  a 
/Tr/rA  abbey.'  ^  ^  — 


)  IL 


Art.  23'.  Advice  to  a  certain  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Xi  f^^dgest  foo 
BartiJlers,  7CO  Englijh  and,Soo  Irijh  Students  of  the  Laws,  atjtd  30,000 
Attornies,  pp- 79*  8vo.  2s.'  Kidgway.  London,*  1 79 1 i.  ’ 

This*  pamphlet  contains  fome  truifms,  Scattered  on' the  plentiful 
foil  of  feurrility  and  inveftive.  We  cannot  charge  the' author  with  too 
fcrupulous  a  regard  to  decency  and  deebrum* 

.  *  *'  .  *  .  .  U  - 

Art.  24.  Paradife  revieivtd',  containing  a  Scries  of  Ejfay's,  in.nxir.ch 
are  deduced  our  Duties  in  Life,  from  Man^s  Nature  and  Origin*  pp. +7* 
•8vo.  IS.  Hamilton.  London,  17914  j  -  J  ^  . 

-*Thefe  cflays  are  chiefly  extraftcd'from  the  works  of  Rouffeau,  the 
firft  eflay  excepted. 

Art.-  2r.  ftfemi'rs  of  Mrs,  BVllngton  from  her  Birth  i  contain  ng  a 

'  "rr'-...  _  ‘  •'r  ...  */'  i  .  *  .‘it/ 


Dedication,  and  a  Prefatory  Addrefs,  pp.  78.,  8vo.  32/  c  R!dgivay» 
i  ^  L#ondoa,  ^  ^  ,  z 

^Wc  cannot  ^prefs  In  terms  fuflicicntly  foroible'OUr  abhorrence  of 
this  proQtti&ion^  It  it  Ubelious,,  iodecenu  .indecorous,  andiijuik^u^. 
To  enter  into  an  an^tis  wtHijd  bcjlray^lit;^  prudence ,.‘anfJ  lefs  reeurd 
fqr  that  de<;5iKy  of.chjifadlcr  whi<^  we  h'aVc  always  iludied^  and  vimicM 
ipve  Ihdlahviiy^ihidy-cbfuppoit*'’**  '  ‘  ...  n  rr:r  n 
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yiRX.  26.  The  Blind  Child \  or^  Anecdotes  of  the  Wyndham  Family n 
Written  for  the  Vfe  of  )oung  People,  By  a  Lady,  pp.  178,  12 mo. 

•  IS.  6d.  Newbery.  London,  1791. 


That  human  creature  who  employs  his  abilities  in  forming  the  in¬ 
fant  mind  to  virtue,  and  in  teaching 

•  The  young  idea  how  to  fhoot,* 

*  *  ' 

is  infinitely  more  entitled  to  our  applaufe  than  he  who,  after  the  la¬ 
borious  reicarch  of  years  has  difeovered  tlie  paulo  poft  futurum,  of  a 
Greek  verb.  We  ever  greet  with  refped  fuch  pr^udions  as  the 
Blind  Cbildy  which,  couched  in  eafy  intelligent  language,  Jimplifes 
morality,' and  delivers  the  leflbn  of  virtue  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
promife  the  moit  falutary  and  beneficial  confequences.  Every  mother 
would  do  well  to  make  the  Blind  Child  a  companion  to  her  children. 


Art.  27.  The  melancholy  Ca*aJlrophe  of  Peter  Pindar^  Efj,  being  Tot/a 
Odes  in  Reply  to  Pindar  s  Attack  upon  Paine ;  <with  a  Resolution  Song, 
Imbelhjhed  -with  a  capital  Caricature  f  a  Peep  into  Bethlehem.  By 
Piter  Fig 9  Efq.  F,R  S.  Member  of  the  Re  volution  Society^  ' and  Cor ^ 
re/pondlng  Member  of  all  the  Foreign  Academies,  pp.  17.  410.  is.  6d. 
H-milton.  London,  1791. 


Th’s  antagonift  of  Peter  is  not  a  very  powerful  one.  .  However, 
he  is  not  altogether  del'picable.  As  a  ipecimen  wc  prefent  our 
readers  with  die  following  extrad : 


«  I 

^  Soon  (hall  the  facred  rights  sohich  Nature  gave, 

By  fe  w  ufurp^d,  to  all  mankind  be  known  : 

No  more  (hall  Pride,  War’s  fanguine  banner  wave,  . 

Nor  proftratc  Virtue  under  fetters  groan  ; 

Soon  ColofTean  Tyranny  (hall  fall, 

And  olive-feepter’d  Peace  rule  6’er  the  fmiling  ball. 


Nor  threat’ning  vengeance,  nor  opprefiive  poiv’r; 

Nor  penfeon^d  eloquence,  nor  venal  lays,  • 

With  force  combin’d  (hall  (hake  the  rock-bas’d  towV, 
Which  Truth  and  Liberty  for  Virtue  raife  : 

Soon  (hair the  grateful  world  applaud  the  plan. 

And  Reafou  bear  fublimc  the  sacred  Rights  of  Man.* 


Wc  doubt  not  but  all  who  read  this  extrad  will  wifh  that  M.  Fig’s 
predidion  may  be  verified. 


Ait.  28,'  A  {^Letter  to  every  Hou/ekeeper  in  London  on  Behalf  of  Paro¬ 
chial  Indufiry  Schools,  fr  every  Chill  who  has  no  other  Opportunity  of 
‘  receiving  any  Inftrudiion  in  the  Jeveral  Duties  of  Life.  From  a  Citiscen 
•  f  the  World,  pp.  1 5.  8vo.  6d,  .  Rivingtons.  London,  1792. 


the  Citizei%  of  the  World  the  inftltution  of  indufiry  fchools 

for  poor  children,  in  which  they  might  be  taught  the  Chriliian  reli- 


gion,  and  be  bred  up  to  laborious  avocations.  Manufadures  ihould 
iqiroduced,  which  would  lighten  the  cxpcnce  of  teaching  them  j 
“  •  B  b  3  ■  and 
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and  600  children  might  thus  be  educated  and  maintained  for  the 
Dual  fum  of  300/.  The  Citizen’s  remarks  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Art.  29.  Tht  Irijhman  in  Spain  \  a  Fara  in  Om  A3,  Taken  frorn 
the  SpaniJh,  Bj  C.  Stuart,  pp*  31*  8vo.  is.  Ridgway.  Lon. 
don,  1491* 

The  dialogue  is  lively  and  pleafant  enough,  the  incidents  laugh, 
able,  and  the  tout  en/embUt  to  ufe  the  words  of  Smollet,  *  palatable, 
upon  my  honour.’  ‘ 

Art.  30. »  FriJfrica;  or.  The  Mimoin  (^,a  young^l^iy,  A  Novel 

In  Three  Volumes,  By  a  Lady,  Dedicated  to  her  Royal  Highnrfi 

the  Duchefs  of  York,  pp.  740.  3  vols.  izmo.  9s.  Ridgway! 

London,  1792. 

•  *  • 

In  this  age  the  fronte  nulla  of  Virgil  is  pretty  generally 
exploded  for  the  fronte  maxima  fidet\  and  Genius,  finding  that 
fomething  mqrc  than  her  own  intrinjic  charms  is  neceffary  to  recom. 
mend  her  to  notice,  does  not  difdain  the  adventitious  aid  of  txtrinjk 
ornament  Perhaps  this  convidion  may  have  induced  the  fair  author 
of  the  above  novel  to  ufber  it  into  the  world  under  fuch  a  taking  title 
as  that  of  Frederica:  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  produdion  has  afforded 
us  much  pleafufe  in  the  perufal.  The  tale  is  natural,  and  at  the  fame 
time  novel.  The  incidents  are  not  drained  beyond  *  the  modedy  of 
nature  ;\ai)d  the  principal  charaders  are  fupported  with  appropriate 
confiftency.  Yet  there  is  one  fault  (and  what  piece  is  without?) 
which  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning.  Why  arc  all  the  cha¬ 
raders  taken  from  the  arifiocrati^  corps  of  lociety  ?  Why  are  we  to 
•  fuppofe  that  virtue,  honour,  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  genius,  *are 
attached  folcly  to  the  pofleffion  of  tides  ?  Experience  ought  to  con- 
vince  us  that  the  fad  is  generally  otherwife.  We  will,  however,  ex- 
ten^  our  pardon  to  the  author  this  time,  truftlng  that,  in  -her  next 
produdion,  (he  will  allow  us,  untitled,  unprivileged  men,  a  (hare  of 
tho(e  good  qualides  which,  in  her  prefent  publicauon,  are  fo  fpar- 
ingly  dealt  out  to  us.  .  ' 

Art.  31.*  It  is,  and  it  is  not ;  a  Novel,  In  Tvjo  Volumes,  By  Char, 
lotte  Palmer,  pp*  713.  i2mo.  6s.  Hobkham.  London,  1792. 

This  produdion  poflefTes  that  moderate  degree  of  merit  which,  if 
it  tempt  readers  to  complete  perufal  of  it,  will  not  make  them 
anxious  to  retain  it  in  their  remembrance.  Some  of  the  incidents 
are  novel,  but  appear  to  us  not  fufficiently  interefiing.  The  flyk 
too  is  not  of  th^t  kind  which  makes  atonement,  by  its  brilliancy,  for 
the  drynefs  of  uninterefiing  detail,  and  the  repetition  of  that  routine 
of  events  which  is  neceffarily  attached  to  all  fituations  of  life. 
allure  the  fair  author  that  we  feel  every  inclibatioh  to  be  ihercifid* 
but  we  cannot,  at  the  faoiie  time,  totally  forget  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  be  juft* 


1. 
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AllT.  3**  plights  of  hijiatus  ;  or,  7ht  Sallnsy  Stories f  and  Adwnfw  es^ 
tf  a  IVildgwft  PhiJo/ophiri  Bj  the  Author  of  the  T rifitr.  pp.  480, 
iimo.  2  vols.  5s.  Stalker.  London,  1791. 

The  author,  in  the  progrefs  of  two  volumes,  often  endeavours  to 
be  humorous  and  amuling.  We  are  extremely  forry  that  we  cannot 
compliment  him  on  his  fuccefs. 

Art.  33%  A-Fajbionable  Caricature  \  os  The  Proverbs  of  our 
etfors  prophetically  defer  iptive  of  the  mo  ft  diflinguijhed  Per  Jon  ages  in  the 
prejent  Age  of  the  Courts  the  Senate,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Bar, 
the  City,  and  the  Theatres.  Small  lamo.  is.  6d.  Thefelton. 
liOndon,  1792. 

Xhis  idea  is  not  novel ;  and  it  has  been  much  better  executed  than 
ia  the  above  Caricature.  Very  few  of  the  charaders  are  well^ 
defcrlbed*  .  ' 

Art.  34.  A  particular  Account  of  the  Commencement  and  Progrefs  of 
the  InfurreQion  of  the  Negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  nohich  began  in  Augujl 
1791 ;  being  a  Tranjlation  of  the  Speech  made  to  the  National  Affembly 
.  tin  \d  of  November,  i79*>  by  the  Deputies  from  the  General  ^cmbly^ 

.  of  the  French  Part  of^t.  Domingo.  The  Second  Edition.  With  Notej, 
and  an  Appendix  containing  Extra^s  from  other  authentic  Papers. 
pp.  47.  8vo.  6d.  Sewell.  London,  1792^. 

The  tranflatlon  is  executed  with  tolerable  fidelity  and  corrednefs. 
The  reafon  of  the  republic atlon  of  the  account  at  this  period  is,  we 
conceive,  to  prevent  the  legiilature  from  acceding  to  an  abolition  of 
the  flave  trade — by  fuggeding  that  an  abolition  will  produce,  in  the' 
Britilh  Weft  India  iflands,  miferies  fimibr  to  thofe  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  St.  Domingo.  From  an  attentive  view  of  the  fubjeft,  we 
are  inclined  to  be  of  opinion^that  no  fuch  mifehievous  coafequences 
need  be  apprehended.  -  \  , 

^  '  POLITICAL,  _ _ : 

Art.  3;.  An  authentic  Copy  cf  the  French  Conftitution,,as  revifei  and 
amended  hy  the  hational  AJjembly,  and prefeited  to  the  King  on  the  '^d- 
•  of  September,  1 791  •'  Tranjlaied  f  om  the  Original,  puhlijbed  hy  Or- 
ier  of  the  National  Ajfi^hly..  T ?  vohich  are  added,  its  being  prefented’ 
to  the  King;  a  Copy  of  the  King's  Letter  to  the  National  AJJ'embly  an-' 
nouncing  his  Acceptance,- and  the  King^s  taking  the  Oath  in  Prefence  of 
the  Affembly.  pp- 77*  8vo,  is.  6d.  Dcbrctt/-  London,  1791. 


The  ample  defeription  contained  in  the  title-page  renders  any 
comment  unneceflary.  Wc  recommend  the  perofal  of  this  pamphlet 
in  the  inoft  ferious  and  folemn  manner  to  all  mankind,  h\xi  more  parr 
ticularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  ^  , 

•  •  -t 

Art.  36.  The  Proceedings  in  Parliament  relating  'to  the  Origin  and 
Progrefs  of  the  War  in  Indta,  He.  comprehending  the  'Debates  on 
Mr.  HiPpijUfs  Motions  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Port» 
cheftePs  in  the  Houje  of  Lords*,  Mr.  OundaP s  India  Budget,  iifr,. 
With  (pt  appendix,  ftHfaining  th$  latt  Trtatia  ’with  tb(  Sltibrattas 

Ji  b  4  «n4 
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-.and  thtHizoMi  the  treaty  •with  1'ippeo  Sultann’,  ExtraBs  fronitit 
Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  India ;  Copies  of  all 
official  Information  from  the  London  Gazettes ;  •with  other  Papers  con^ 

.  sieved  nuith  the  SnbjeQ  of  the  iPar^  and  Policy  of  the  ^freatiesn  pp  422, 
8 VO.  ,7$.  boards.  Debrett.  London^  1792* 

The  principal  objc^l  of  this  compilation  is,  to  bring  under  one  view 
"the  .debates  of  the  lall  feiTjon  of  parliament,  on  the  prefent  war  in  In., 
dia.  and  to  fubjoin,  in  an  appendix,  fuch  papers  and  records  as  appear 
bed  adapted  to  explain  the  relative  fituation  of  Great  Britain  with  re* 
fpcdl  to  the  chief  powers  in  India,  from  the  period  of  our  conteft  with 
Hyder  Ally  Khan.  ‘The  debates  are  given  from  the  Parliamentary 
Regiftcr;  and  the  authorities  in  the  Appendix  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  records  of  Parliament  and  the  Eafl  India  Company,  with  the  con. 
current  teflimony  of  the  ableft  and  moil  experienced  local  wi  iters. 

Such  arc  the  materials  colle^led  by  the  editor  in  this  volume.  The 
farther  debates,  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  in  the  prefent  feflion  of  parlia. 
jnent,  will,  it  is  probable,  be  formed  into  a  continuation  of  the  work. 


Art.  37.  Trial  hetojoeen  fames  Duberley^  Efq.  Plaintiff  and  Majors 
General  Gunnings  Defendant  ^  for  Criminal  Con  verfation  njcith  the  liffc 
of  the  Plaintiff n  Tried  before  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Kenyon  and  4 
Special  Jury^  at  Weiiminfieri  Feb,  22,  1792.  Takin  in  Short -band* 
pp.  43.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Ridgway.  London,  179a.  •  • 

With  the  circum (lances  of  this  trial  the  reader  is  probably  ac- 

Smainted.  Five  thoiifand  pounds  were  obtained  ;  but  a  new  trial,  it  is 
aid,  is  to  be  demanded,  on  the  ground  of  exceflive  damages  •.  We 
would  hope  that  the  feverity  of  the  court,  difplayed  of  late  in  feveral 
caufes  of  a  iimilar  nature,  will  check  the  progrefs  of  diifolute 


manners. 


We  (hall  gratify  the  reader  with  the  following  cxtrafls.  Mr. 

Erikinc  fays  in  his  reply  : 

/ 

•  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  • 

'  •  The  moment* is  now  arrived  when  It  is  to  be  decided  by  you  whe¬ 
ther  my  learned  friend  has  fucceeded  in  extradlihg  the  (ling  from  the 
cafe  1  Submitted  to  your  confideration.  He  afferts  that  my  repre- 
fentations  have  produced  a  great  effed.  Gentlemen,  I  have  prac- 
tifed  long  enough  in  this  place  to  know  the  artifice  inherent  in  thofe 
compliments.  He  is  pleafed  to  fay  that  I  pofTcfs  endowments  that  do 
noi  belong  to  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  and  whenever  cafes  fi mils r 
to  the  prefent  occur,  he  never  fails  to  fet  down  the  impreffions  1  have 
made  to  a  caufe,  which  I  am  fui;e  .could  not  enter  into  the  imagin¬ 
ation  of  any  other  man.  He  contends  that.all  that  you  felt  as  huf- 
bands,  as  members  of  focieiy,  did  not  arife  from  the  principles  of  ho- 
nour,.of  virtue,  of  religion  ;  did  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  evidence, 
but  upon  fome  myflcricus  powers  which  he  fiipp<^fes  to  belong  to  roe. 
Gvntlemcn*  I  know  myfelf— !  am  not  endowed  with  that  underhand- 
ing  w  hich  he  is  pleafed  to  befiow  on  me ;  but  1  know  that  I  poflefs  a 


•  A  new  trial  has  been  refufed. 
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Modand  a  filing  heart,  which  makes  meexprefs  myfelf  in  a  wanii 

manner——.’ 

He  obfervcs  on  servants: 

•  With  rcfpeft  to  the  evidence  of  fervants,  God  knows  what  a 
iicuation  we  fhould  be  in  if  the  honour  of  families  depended  on  them. 
\Ve  take  them  from  offices.which,  like  illegal  lottery-offices,  offend 
our  eyes  in  every  ftreet. .  Servants,  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  heredi¬ 
tary  in  families ;  nor  is  their  attachment  or  their  labour  tranfnuttedt 
from  generation  to  generation.*. 

He  concludes  with  the  following  obfervation : 

With  rcfpeft  to  General  Gunning’s,  property,  I  muft  contend, 
that,  whether  he  be  poor  or  rich,  it  is  of  no.  fignification.  When 
men  are  faulty,  their  poverty  cannot  abfolve  them  from  the  duties  of 
fpcial  life ;  nor,  will  the  plea  of  poverty  and  gold  lau  exempt  an  officer 
who  has  done  wrong  from  puniihmcnt.  If  a»man  cannot  pay  in  his 
purfe,  he  ffiall  in  bis  perfon.  The  fad  relief  that  might  proceed  from 
the  firft  fource  cannot,  I  fear,  in  the  prefcnt  inttance,  bt  adminijicred 
to  a  mind  difeafod.  That  mind  has  loft,  by  the  infamy  of  this  hoary 
letcher,  every  comfort  that  might  proceed  from  a  beloved  offspring.' 
Whenever  the  plaintiff  looks  at  his  children,  his  breaft  muft  be  ago- 
nifed'b’y  the  moft  bitter  reflexions.  Forced  as  my  learned  friend  is 
to  be  an  advocate  for  the  defendant,  I  am  fure  that,  were  he  in  a 
fimilar  fltuation,  joylefs  would  be  all  his  future  moments,  and  no  hour 
of  happinefs  would  fucceed  to  the  prefent.* 

Art.  38.  A  Treatife  on  the  Lanju  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promijfory 
'  Notes,  By  Stewart  Kydy  Barrifer  at  LauOi  of  the  Middle ~Temple» 

•  pp.  160.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Crowder.  London,  1790. 

The  plan  of  this  work  differs  from  that  of  two  other  treatifcs 
:  on  the  fame  fubjeX.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  com- 
pofition,  which,  without  difgufting  the  profeffional  reader,  may  be 
;  cafily  comprehended  by  men  of  bufinefs,  and  ferve  as  an  elementary 
;  treatife  to  the  ftudent.  He  has  given,  under'each  djvifion,  an.hillo- 
;  xical  deduftion  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the  particular 
i  fubjeX,  and  concluded  with  the  law  as  fettled  by  the  lateft-  decifions, 
where  fuch  have  in  reality  been  made.  Where  the. point  remains 
;  Hill  in  doubt,  he  has  ftated,  impartially,  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion.  ^  * 

I  ^[RT.  39.  T^be  Britijh  Ditties  of  Cufloms^  Excife,  containing  an 
Account  of  the  net  Bums  payable  on  all  Goods  import  ed^  exported^  or  car^ 
‘  tied  coajl^ife ;  and  the  net  Dranvtacks  to  be  repaid  on  due  Export ation^ 
including  the  Bejfion  of  Parhament  ending  June  loth^  179*  •  Alfo  the 
federal  Bounties  and  Alltnvances  upon  cert  a' n  Articles  of  Merchandife 
\  '  exported  os^  imported  ;  arranged  utider  the  particular  Branches  of  Guf> 

■  •  toms  and  Excife  :  andfollotving  the  Article  Salt  in  the  Cufioms,  are  in¬ 
serted  the  Duties  payable  upon  Britijh  made  Salt^  under  the  Manage- 
i  ment^  of  the  Commijfeners  of  that  Revenue ^  nuith  the  Dranjuback  aU 
lontjcd  tberecn  nxshen  duly  exported,  Alfo  Tables  of  the  Duties  of  Pack- 
.  age  and  Sca  vage,  payable  in  the  Port  of  London  to  the  Oty  of  London  by 
Aliitit :  luith  Notes  explaining  the  ^various  Regulations  oj  Importation 
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amd  Exf^rtaiUm  upon  a  PrincipU  of  ready  Imformatiom.  By  Jok^ 
Nodin,  of  Leadenhall-Street,  Agent ;  late  of  the  Cufiom-Houfe,  London^ 
pp.48u  8vo.  7s.  boards.  Johnfon.  .Lond^^,  1792. 

•  This  ample  title-page  fufficiently  indicates  the  contents  of  the  work. 
Such  a  regtiter  was  certainly  much  wanted ;  and  it  fo  much  exceeds,  | 
in  poinc  01  accuracy »  other  publications  on  the  fobjedi,  that  it  can- 
not  but  prove  highly  ufeful  to  all  who  are  .  concerned  in  maritime 

trade* 

Art*  40.  Anoint  of  the  Seience  of  Legijlation.  From  the  Italian  ef 
the  Chrvalitr  filangieri*  pp*  66*  8 VO.  1  s.  6d*  Robinfons*  Lon- 
doBf  1792* 

# 

The  fcience  of  legiflation  is  one  of  the  mod  arduous,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  moft  important,  to  mankind.  Without  a  fyftem  of 
laws,  every  government  would  be  arbitrary ;  and  unlefs  thofe  laws 
were  founded  in  wifdom,  they  would  of  confequence  prove  either 
ttfelefs  or  pernicious  to  lociety.  It  is  therefore  an  objedt  of  public 
advantage,  that  the  principles  of  this  fcience  fliould  be  clearly  afcer- 
tained  and  elucidated.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  prefent  Ana- 
lyfis,'  the  Chevalier  Filangieri  treats  the  fubjedl  with  ability.  He 
profefies  to  be  governed,  in  all  the  rules  which  he  lavs  down,  by  a 
regard  to  prefervation  and  tranquillity ;  and,  from  the  liberal  fenti- 
ments  he  ieems  to  entertain,  there  is  not  the  imalleft  doubt  of  his 
being  a  fincere  friend  to  the  interefts  of  public  freedom.  -  On  this 
account,  we  are  of  ofHnton,  that  a  verfion  of  his  whole  fyftein>  as 
propofed  by  the  tranflator  of  this  Analyfis,  would  prove  an-acceptable 
^rlc ;  and  this  fpecimen  is  executed  in  fuch  a  manner  Rs  may  pro- 
mife  fucceis  to  that  deiign*  ^  ~ 


Art.  41.  ReJkBions  on  the  Slave  9*r^e ;  nv!tb  Remarkt  on  the  Polity' 
'  of  its  Aholition.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Clergyman  iff  the  County  of  Suffolk. 
By  G.  C.  P.  pp.  56.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Bury,  printed;* Knott,  Lon¬ 
don.  1791- 

The  author  of  this  letter  conliders  the  flave  trade  ip  three  points  of 
view:  as  a  moral  evil,  a  religious  evil,  and  a" political. evil;  in  all 
wtuch  lights  he  afTails  it  with  great  force  of  argument*  With  refpefl 
to  the  injurious  effedls  apprehended  from  its  abolition,  his  reafoning 
is  DO  Icfs  latisfadory*  . 

Art*  42.  A  ready' an  1  eafy  Way  to  efahlijh  a  Free  Commonvjtalth. 

The  Author  John  Miliou^  PP*  44*  8vo.  |S.  Ridgway.  Lop- 
'  don,  1701.  ) 

c  It  U  impoil&Ie  to  peruTe  this  treatife  without  being  (Irnck  with  the 
prodigious  inequaluy  of  the  celebrat^  author,  when  viewed  in  the 
different  lights  of  a  poet  and  a  profe  writer*  The  fiyle,  in  general, 
h  dry  and  uncouth ;  but  the  treatife  is  a  ftrong  vindication  of  a  re- 
poblican  form  of  government ;  to  which  Milton  feems  to  have  been 
not  lefs  inclined  from  the  ideas  he  conceived  of  its  excellence,  than 
froin  a  hatred  .of  monarchy.  The  abufes  in  the  preceding  reign  had, 
probably,  given  an  unfavourable  bi4s  to  his  judgihent, 

Art? 
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A R T .  43 •  Chifurgtcal  Obfervaticns  rtlaAiw  /•  tbt  Epiplnra^  or  Wattry^ 
£ye$  the  Scrophdous  and  Ini  trmittent  Op  bt  balmy,  the  Ext  ration  of  tbt 
CaiaraQ,  and  tbt  IntrpduQion  of  tbt  Malt  Cathtter.  By  Jamti 
Warty  Eurgton.  pp.  78.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Dilly.  London,  1792. 

The  fpecies  of  epiphora  which  the  author  particularly  cdnfiders.  Is 
produced  by  an  obftrudion  to  the  free  pafTage  of  the  tears  from' the 
eye  into  the  nofe,  independent  of  inflammation.  In  many  cafes  of 
this  kind,  he  has  made  ufe  of  the  fyringe  with  advantage.  The  only 
liquor  which  he  has  hitherto  injedled  through  the  puntla  lachrymalia 
has  been  common  water  j  fometimes  cold,  but  oftener  warmed.  Jn 
cafes  of  the  intermittent  ophthalmia,  the  medicine  which  he  chiefly 
recommends  is  the  bark  hnd  corrofivc  fublimate,  upon  the  prefump- 
tion  that  there  exifts  a  fcrophulous  taint  of  the  humours.  In  extraft- 
ing  the  catarafl,  the  author,  with  other  praftitioners,  difapprovcs  of 
fpecula ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  the  male  catheter,  he  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  an  inflrument|  differing  both  in  fize  and  curvature  from 
thofe  in  common  ufe. 

Art.  44.  On  EleHrictty ;  occajional  Ob/trvations  on  Magnttifm. 

,  Pointing  out  tbt  inconfifttney  and  Fallacy  of  the  Do6lrint  of  Fofitive 
and  Htgative  EleSlricity ;  and  invefligating  and  explaining  tbe  true* 
Principles ,  Compofition,  and  Properties,  of  EleBric  Atmofpberes.  By^ 

,  E.  Peart^  M- D.  PP*  91*  8vo.  zs,  Gainiborough,  printed  : 

•  MiUer>  London^  i791« 

*  The  received  theory  of  ele&ricity  has  for  fome  time  been  difputed 
by  inquirers,  and  is  now  rendered  farther  queftionable  by  the  author 
of  the  produfiion  before  us.  The  dodrine  which  he  endeavours,  to 
eflablKh  is;  that  there  are  two  active  principles,  ether  and  phlogiflon» 
^ngly  attrafting  each  other,-  and  at  all  times  and  in  every  place 
prefent ;  ^hey  are  naturally  combined  with  each  other ;  in  which 
common  ftate  they  are  not  perceptible  by  us.  But  if  by  any  means  * 
they  be  feparated,  the  aftivity  of  each  becomes  inllantly  manifefl, 
and  the  feparating  power  that  excites  one,  gives  a  (imilar  excitement 
to  the  other.  In  fliort,  the  author  contends,  that  ether  and  phlo- 
gifton  are  the  two  adtivc  principles  which  produce  magnetifm,  elec-* 
tricity,  gravitation,  chemical  aflinities,  light,  fire,  and  all  thofe  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  which  we  contemplate  with  admiration. 

Art.  45.  Ufe  and  Alufe  of  Sea-Watery  impartially  cpnjtdered  and 
exempUfed  in  federal  Cafes  and  Remarks ;  yoitb  many  necejfary  Hints 
and  Cautiw  to  thofe  nuho  bathe  in  and  drink  it.  Including  the  moft 
approved  Means  for  preventing  tbe  dreadful  Effeils  of  the  Bite  of  mad 
Animals,  By  Robert  White,  M,  D,  PP*  7b.  8vo.  is.*6d.' ’  Bury^ 
St.  Edmund’s,  printed :  Richardfon,  London.  1791; 

It'is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  indiferiminate  ufe  of  any  aftive ‘re-^ 
ttedy  muft  be  followed  with  pernicious  effedls.  Sea -water,,  efpecially. 
when  ufed  in  ba^ing^  is  an  important  refource  of  this  kind  ;  and  too 
'  '  ■  ......  minute 
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minute  direftions  cannot  be  given  for  applying  it,  either  with  fafety 
or  fuccefs,  A  number  of  cafes  are  recited  by  the  prefent  author  in 
confirmation  of  fuch  remarks;  as  well  as  cautions  delivered  with 
refped  both  to  drinking  and  bathing.  On  the  bite  of  mad  animah 
the  author  affords  no  new  nor  intereiling  obfervatiens.  * 

AitT.  46.  Foetus  Extra  Vterum  Hiflorta,  Cum  Induiiionihus 

h'afqu:  Aliquot  fubnexU,  Accedunt  po'^ro  Tnhul<e  Explanatricssj  cum 
^od^ulit  itidem  liftearibuSy  futfediarice  Illujirationis  ergo^  fuptradddis* 

,Ast.  47.  The  Hi  dory  of  a  Cafe  of  Extra^Uterhe  Conception*  Pfdth 
Ifidu^io**s  and S^eriet*  Illuf  rated  woith  E^graqjings  and  Explanutory 
Outlines  By  tieKry  Krohn.  M*  D*  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyfieians  in  Lendon,  and  Fhyfician  and  Man- Midwife  to  the  Middiejex 

HeffitaL  pp.  14.  folio,  il.  is.  boards.  jNficol.  London,  1791. 

•  *  ^ 

In  this  extraordinary  cafe  the  feetus  was  contained  in  a  faq.  There 

was  no  appearance  ot  any  rupture  in  the  uterus ;  and,  after  the  moil 
accurate  fearch,  no  veiiige  of  the  left  ovarium  could  be  dlfcovered. 
Pr.  Krohn  infers,  with  gi cat  probability,  that,  in  this  inilancc,  the 
ovum  had  been  impregnated  without  having  been  detached  from  th^ 
ovarium;  and  that  the  fac,  in  which  the  fce:us  was  found,  was  in  fad 
the  ovariurh,  enlarged  and  thickened  to  an  extraordinary  bulk. 

•  The  uterus  itfelr  was  enlarged,  and  its  internal  furfact  evidently  co* 
vered  with  the  membrar.a  decidua ;  which  accords  with  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  fuppufed  the  decidua  to  be  a 
production  entirely  formed  by  the  maternal  part  of  the  puerperal  or¬ 
gans,  and  that,  when  conception  had  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the 
.uterine  fyltem,  there  was  an  evolutiou  of  the  deqidua,  and  a  confe- 
quent  enlargement  of  the  uterus. 

Though  Dr.  Krohn  means  not*  to  found  any  theory  on  the  abeve 
cafe,  he  fuggclts  a  few  queries,  which  niay  poifibly  lead  to  farther 
progrefs  in  tnc  curious  dv^ftrlpe  of  generation 

For 

. . .  ■  ^  III  II  p  .11  i  i 

♦  The  queries  are  as  follows:  .  ^ 

*  I.  Do  many  cafes  funilar  to  this  occur  in  the  brute  creation.^  and, 
if  fo,  in  what  ipecies  of  animals  have  they  been  found,  and  in  which 
of  them  moll  frequently  ? 

.  •.a.  Is  there  any  inilancc  on  record,  where  a  foetus,  equal  in  fize 
to  this,  has  been  found  in  the  ovarium  ?  , 

*  3.  Provided  a  cafe,  with  fimilar  fymptqms,  (hould  oqcur  (taking 
It  for  granted  that  the  child  mull  inevitiibly  perilh,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  mother  likewife,  unlefs  fome  pofliole  means  could  be  de- 
vifed  to  prevent  their  fatality),  (hould  we  not,  under* fuch  circum- 
fta  nces,  be  warranted  in  attempting  to  extract  tlie  foe.us,  by  making 
an  incifion  into  the  ovarium  } 

•  4.  Have  we  not,  from  this  and  other  cafes  where  the  foetus  has 
been,  found  in  the  ovarium,  data  fully  fufficient  to  conclude,  that  con¬ 
ception  takes  place  there,  and  that  the  uterus  is  afterwards  a  fort  cf 
receptacle  or  repofitory,  merely  calculated  to  afford  proper  warmth 
and  fecurity  to  the  foetus,  until  it  has  completed  us  due  growth,  and 
arrived  at  maturity? 

*  5.  Are 
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'  0  '  .  STATE  OF  THE  KORTHi  > 

^HEiate  altaffiifation  of  the ‘King  of  Sweden  is  not,  as  was 
^  apprehended,  to  be  followed  with  any  violent  com¬ 

motion  in  that  country.  The  plot  formed  to  deprive  Guftavus 
the  Third  of  his  lif^'j'^^app^ears  to  jiave  been  concerted  merely 
few*  defpefate  ^'nd  di(app5oihted  individuals,  who  :  had 
not  fufficient  influence  to  create  a  party  powerful  enough  to 
fupport  them.  Their"  motive,  therefore,  for  engaging  in  to 
^tfoeious  and  deteftaWe’a  deed,  feems  to  have  proceeded  rather 
[from'private  refehtmenti  than  from  political  views.  ^  The'  Swede<i, 
in  general,  wete'^fab^fr6m  being- difcontentcd  with  their  fove^ 
-and  ^be  nobility  might  behold  his'ftridcS 

to  Arbitrary  po^ff  wittt  jealous  jeyfe,  'he  enjoyed  the  efteem  anil 
affl*£lion  of  tHb‘i^ddHng  ‘and  inferipr^Orders/ whofe  pfivilegeis 

he^feertaihly  Refpedlihg'  , 

^cdiac;  1.1*0 ;q:/i  ^e.iqrr-o  v  *  *...■  r't  ^  ' 

-3l  iiorr  ’■''f/j  yt  ^1"'  jh  •  RUSSlAp*  ,  :v'  .  v  '  •  > 

litiJf^adthenric  iiitdligeW  of  any  importance,  has  jatel'y  been 
t^iii<^ed  ll*om‘thtft  quarter.  Some,  however,  pretend  to  aiflert, 
thfet  the'Ajdden^'and  violent  death  of  the  Swedifh  monarch  has 
had‘a‘veTy  fenfible  effedl  upon"  ""  -  * 

.  uri:  i..-  ‘  .  i  ■  ^ 

.  j  1  *>.>  :  V-  r  CATHERINTE  II;  ^  '  i  .  . 

that  ‘her  Health  daily  declines  ;  and  that  there  are  little  hopes  of 
her  being  long  able‘''to  withltand*  the  kicrcafing  Infirmities 'eff 
year6.%  Others,  on  the  contrary,  aflure  us  that  The  ftill*" retains 


^  '  J.  Are  we  not  led  to'fufped,  fpm  this  and  fimilar  cafes,  that 
is'a  provifioh,  in  the  economy "ef  Nature,  by  which*  (he  is  eh- 
"aHed  to  accommodate  the  foetus ’to*  the  local  inconvenieiicdT of Sti 
filiation,  and  'to  efledl  an  adequate  ftpply  of  hourifhment  for  its  fgb- 
icqoent  growth,  in  a  manner  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  by  Ivfiich 
jtbc  feed  of  a  plant  is  not  uofrequentlyieen  to  take  root  in  a  foil  which 
Mcry  ill  adapted  tpdts  .vegetation  ?’.*  t  »  /  •  • 

*  ^  ‘  6,  Docs  not  this  eSafe  ‘ftrongly  jindi^ate  -  a  propenfity  in  Nature 
to  promote  fecundity,  by  affording. to. the  impregnated  6vun>  or  em¬ 
bryo,  through  foine  extraordinary  refource,  the  future  means  of  nou^ 
riihment,  even  by  vcHels  not  deftined\irIgInaUy  for  that  purpofe 
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her  priftine  vigour ;  that  (he  meditates  great  defigns ;  and  that 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Poland  may  be  expedled.  A  nutner. 
ous  army,  we  are  told,  has  been  already  colledled  for  that  pur, 
purpofe,  and  generals  have  been  appointed  to  command  it.  The 
objeft  of  this  arnSament  is  to  overturn  the  new  conftitution  of 
Poland ;  and  (hould  this  in  reality  be  eifeded,  a  fecond  dif. 
memberment  of  that  country  may  follow.  *  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  dilfidents  have  been  favour, 
ably  received  at  the  court  of  Peterfburgh ;  and  have  even  been 
adU^d  with  fupplies  of  money.  Whether  any  thing  farther  will 
be  done  for  them  is  uncertain ;  but  the  Poles,  in  the  mean  time, 
are  making  every  neceflary  preparation  to  oppofe  any  foreign 
force  that  may  be  Employed  in  hoftilities  aminlt  them. 

War,  as  we  expeded,  has  been  at  lengm  declared  by  France 
againft  the  new  ^ 

KING  OF  BOHEMIA. 

/  . 

This  tpeafure,  too  ralhly  adopted,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  Na. 
tioi^  Aftembly,  f(;ems  likely  to  embroiligreat  part  of  Europe, 
*and  to  involve  theFjench  nation  in  diflicidties  which  its  rulen, 
more  im|^tuous  than  prudent^  did  not,  in  ail  probability,  forefee, 
Had  Francis  11.  been  the  only  prince  in^mic^  to  the  new  con. 
ftitution,  they  might  have  commenced  hoftilities  with  more 
hopes' bffuccefs ;  but  as  they  will  have  to  contend  with  Pruffia, 
and  the  united  force  of  the  German  empire,  fuppofted  perhaps 
by  RulHa,  they  will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  carry  their  de- 
flgns  into  execution  than  they  at  firft  imagined.'  On  ^is  fubjed 
his  Pruffian  majefty  has  openly  declared  his  (entiments ;  a  large 
body  of  his  troops  are  already  in  motion,  with  orders  to  advance 
towards  the  frontiers;  and  we  have  great  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  more  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  will  join  the  confederacy. 
The  French  have  commsneed  the  war,  which  will  afford  their 
enemies,  what  they  defired,  a  fpecious  pretext  for  ihterpofing 
in  the  quarrel.  We  have  hinted  .before,  that  thofe  fovereigns  of 
Europe  inimical  to  the  French  revolution,  waited  only  for  i 
pretence,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  ma(k.  A  little  time  muft 
now  (hew  what  plans  they  have  adopted,  aiKl  what  affiftance  they 
mean  to  afford  the  emigrants,  who  have  thus. got  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  attempting  a  counter-revolution.  We  will  not 
venture  to  predial  the  event ;  for  the  fortune  of  war  is  uncer¬ 
tain  :  but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  operations  of 
the  French,  which  have  been  hitherto  unfuccefsful,  we  have 
fome  reafon  to  apprehend  that  their  romantic  ideas  will  not  be 
realifed.  With  raw  and  undifciplined  troops,  deftitute  of 
officers  and  equipment,  they  will  find  it  no  cafy  talk  to  oppofe 
German  veterans,  cj^rt  in  military  tadiics,  and  commanded 
by  able  generals.  The  greater  part  of  the  French  troops  arc 
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untrained,  unacquainted  with  fubordi nation,  and  averfe,  from 
their  late  emancipation,  to  fubmit  to  thofe  reftridions  which, 
however  feverc,'  are  cflential  in  the  field.  Their  frenzy  towards 
General  Dillon,  evinces  by  what  fpirit  they  are  ailuated  ;  and 
unlefs  ^e  l^iflature  can  devife  fome  method  of.  enforcing  obe- 
dlencV  and  mbordination,  no  officer,  who  values  his  reputation 
or  life,  will  venture  upsn  a  command.  With  fuch  troops  what 
enterprife  of  importance  can  be  undertaken?  To  accomplilli 
great,  military  objeds  a  mutual  confidence  muft  prevail.  But 
jealoufy.and  diftruft. render  the  parties  in  France  fufpicious  of 
one  another  ;  ,  defcrtiqns  are  daily  taking  place  :  thofe  who  are 
friendly  to  the  conftitution  cannot  therefore  be  exadlly  known  | 
and,  till  fidefity  is  reftored,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  greateft 
patriots  to  counteraft  the  defigns  of  their  opponents.  It  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  to  be  prefumed, ^  that  the  checks  which  the  French 
have  experienced,  while  they  render  them  more  cautious,  may 
infpire  them  alfo  with  a  defire  of  wiping  away  the  ftain  which 
has  been  thrown  upon  their  arms.  But  the  events  that  happea 
on  the  commencerhent  of  a  war,  can  fcldom  lead  to  certain  con* 

I  clufions  refpefting  thcl*efult  of  it.  Whilft'  we  thus  exprefs  our 
conjefturesi  ^e  are  for Yrohi ^giving  them  as  decifions.*  A  thick 
cloud  at  ptefent  hovets  over  the  political  hemifpherc  of  France: 
and  whethei*  it  will  be  difpelled  without  danger’ to  the  prefent 
order  of  things^  mttft  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  wlfdoni 
of  the  mcafufes  adopted  by.  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the 
executive  ^go^eimment.  Mirilftefs  muft  concert  fuch  plans  ia 
the  cabinet  as  can  be  executed  in  the  field ;  and  mature  deli¬ 
beration' mthe  cabinet  ought  to  be  followed  up  with  vigour  and 
difpatch. "  Thefe  maxims  feem  to  have  been  nearly  overlooked. 
But  "the’ time  perhaps  isr  not  very  diftant  when  our  Gallic  neigh* 
bour$  may  prove  as  viftorious  abroad  as  at  home. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


I  prudently  refolves  to  remain  an  inaftive  fpeftator  of  the  ftdrm  ’; 
and,  without  calling  any  eye  to  the  continent,  the  king  and  his 
|miidfters  are  dedicating  their  time  to  the  care  of  their  own 
I  country,  in  promoting  virtuous  happinefs,  and  proclaiming  ^galnft 
ifeditious  innovation. 

I  Though  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  fiibje(3  are  in  no 
||  country  bet^  lecured  than  in  Britain,  an  additional,  bulwark 

I  I  has  been  raifcdin  favour  of  both  by  the  late  bill,  now  upon  the 
jcve  of  paffing  into  a  law,'  declaratory  of  the  power  of  juries  to 
[decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the  faSi  in  trials  for 


libels; 


U  mcafore  for  which  Englilhmea  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fox<  A 
pnewluftre,  therefore,  will  be  added  to  the  popularity  of  that 
|rclpedtable  ftatelman. 

I  8  Lord 


I 
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Lord  Macartncy^s  * 

EMBASSY  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF. CHINA 

form^  another  nnemorable  event  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  wh® 
has  conftantly  fliewn  himfelf  a  patron  of  fcicncc<‘and  the  arts. 
There  are  few  accounts  of  China  but  what  have  come  from  Ca. 
thblic  miflionaries,  who  are  not  to  be  relied  on/.  In  general, 
tio  Europeans  have  been* permitted  to'vifit  that'vaft  empire*. 
If  the  fuite,  therefore,  which  accompany  his  lordfliip  is  com- 
pofed  of  men  of  intelligence  and  rcfearch,  we  may  expeft  to  be 
favoured  with  a  juft  and  authentic  account  of  a  kingdom  which, 
in  every  refpe^,  is  wonhy  of  being  better  knov/n^  * 

Farther  intdligence  has  been  received  from  ‘  * 

«  ,  *  I  .  .  « 

^  f.  y  t  ^  INDIA^  , 

\ 

Which,  though  it  does  not  confirm  the  fabricated  cpmmunicai 
kion  of  the  V;apture  of  Serihgapatam,  is  far.  from  being  unfa- 
Vourabl6._  ’  Tlppoo,  ferifible of  ^his  datiger, .  has  ."again  made 
overtures. of  peace  1  .  is  Both,  a  genejal  and  a 

ftatefman/  Our  reports  of  Him  are  frorii  his  enernies  alone; 
and  our  bpintoh  of  him  miift  therefore  be ^dfawh  ftoni  his  ge¬ 
neral  chara^er.  And  we  flatter.  OurfelveS  we ‘iKairhot  be  acr 
tufed  of  lmpertihcrice''if  we  Hope  that  hjs.  opponent,  Lorej 
Corn\Vanis,‘ will  J)e  iipbh  hts  guard,  and  not  'fu^Fcf  himfclt, 
like  foifte  men  of  high  raiik  in  the  laic  cbnteft  with  America,  to 
be  amufed  to  hU  deltrii£lion.  .  .  • 

4  .  .  ■  ;  j  . 

■  •  _ 1  ^  4  1  •  A.'  *  .L  ■  ■ 


•  No  cfnbaffies,  we  believe,  have  been  fent’  to  China  from  Eu¬ 
rope  for  above  half  a  century.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lafl,  Nieu- 
hoff  was  difpatched  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  a  relation  of  his  travels  was  publifhed  in  Dutch,  wiiich 
was  afterwards  tranflated  into  French,  and  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
i66$«  Id  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  fdvi^ral  *  embatiics 
were  fent  to  China  from  the  court  of  Ruf&a.  .  Of  that  in  1719,  ient 
by  Peter  the  Gr^t,  we  have  a  relation  by  John  Bell,  Eftj.  of  Anter- 
mohy,*  a  Scots  gentkmani  who  accompanied  the  embalTador  as  pby<< 
ficiad*  ' 


rht  continumtion  0^  Enfield's  Hiftofy  of  Phildfbphy ;  Lodge^J 
‘  lilullration  of  BritiO)  Hiftory,  oer  •  • 

Commun'icathns  for  The  English  Review  are  requefied  U 
he  fent  to  Mr.  MhaRAY,  No.  3a,  Flect-ftrect,  London;  cohere  Sut* 
feribert  for  this  Monthly  Performance  Ore  rejpedfully  defred  to  give  /*| 
thoir  Names.  ^  . 


